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Better Make Your First Step 
‘LET'S SQUARE DANCE!” 
RCA Victor Record Albums 


Your best how-to-do-it square dance series yet... 
““Let’s Square Dance!”’ and, just as you’d expect, 
it’s on RCA Victor records! 


Five “‘Let’s Square Dance!’’ albums grade lessons 
carefully from easy steps for third-graders to most 
complicated calls senior-high students can master. 
It’s a useful step-by-step course for adult classes, too 
...a real all-round investment wherever dancing 
is taught. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


READY TOSTART SQUARE DANCE CLASSES? 


Here’s real square-dance authenticity. Columbia 
University’s Professor Richard Kraus calls the 
whole series; recordings made with actual dancers. 
Experts recognize Professor Kraus as a top author- 
ity, and he has graded his course perfectly for each 
age and each stage of accomplishment. What’s 
more, complete instructions with diagrams come 
with all albums. 


Your RCA Victor dealer has 
“Let’s Square Dance!” Hear 
the albums, see the instructions. 
It’s your best step to square 
dancing everybody’s going 
to enjoy! 


All Three Speeds... 


33% rpm Albums LE-3000 to 3004 


RCA VICTOR « 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
CAMDEN, N. J. : 


rpm Albums EEB-3000 to 3004 
78 rpm Albums E-3000 to 3004 


All prices are manufacturer's suggested list prices, and include Federal excise tax. 


4.98 each 


| 
$2.98 each 


The 
Clearing 


Ground 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Question: Can you suggest a 
bibliography of books for the 
younger children. 

Answer: I find very useful, in- 
deed, the Bibliography of Books 
for Young Children, Compiled by 
The Association for Childhood 
Education, 1201 Sixteenth St. N. 
W. Washington, D. C. 


Question: Where could I get 
the Reading with Phonics, sug- 
gested by Dr. Rudolf Flesch in 
his late book, Why Johnny 
Can’t Read? 


Answer: I think Dr. Flesch re-' 


fers to the book, Reading with 
Phonics by Julie Hay and Charles 
E. Wingo, published by J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. 


Question: Can you _ suggest 

some famous birthdays in April 

— people whom children would 

really enjoy? 

Answer: Apr. 2 (1805) Hans 
Christian Anderson 

Apr. 3 (1770) William Words- 
worth 

Apr. 11 (1794) Edward Ever- 
ett Hale 

Apr. 12 (1777) Henry Clay 

Apr. 13 (1743) Thomas Jeffer- 
son 

Apr. 23 (1564) William 
Shakespeare 

Apr. 25 (1874) Guglielmo Mar- 
coni 

Apr. 27 
Grant 

Apr. 27 (1791) Samuel Morse 

Also the special days, Easter 
and Arbor Day 


(1822) Ulysses S. 


Question: Can you please give 
me a list of good Easter poems 
and stories that I might use 
with my third and fourth 
grades? 
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Coal ro Cosmetics 


AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Coal... . “buried sunlight”. . . plays a key role in making our 
standard of living the highest in the world. It is a major source 
of our electrical power. It fires the furnaces which produce our 
steel. It is both fuel and raw material for hundreds of diverse 
industries...all linked by dependable railroad transportation. 


Out of the mine, raw coal is washed and 
graded, then poured into hopper cars 
which will carry it to destinations all over 
the country—often hundreds of miles away. 


Power plants are the biggest single users 
of coal. Huge generators convert it into 
electricity to light our streets, cook our 
meals, provide power for industry. 


Coal is a major ingredient in the making 
of iron and steel. Towering blast furnaces 
and steel mills need 2 million tons of coal 
every week. 


Over 200,000 common articles are made 
from coal...thanks to modern chemistry! 
They include plastic raincoats, nylon 
stockings, cosmetics, drugs and dyes. 


Bridging the gap from coal mine to power plant, from blast furnace to 
assembly line, from manufacturer to you, is the world’s greatest mass- 
transportation system. The heart of that system is the railroads, serving 
you at a lower average cost than any other form of general transportation. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work, upon your request for advertisement No. 17. 
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The Clearing Ground 
(From Page 1) 


Stories: “Herr Oster Hose,” 
For Children’s Hour, Platt & 
Munk. “The First Easter,” 20 
Chapter, St. Luke, Bible. “The 
Easter Eggs,” Schmidt, “Educat- 
ing by Story Telling,” World 
Book. “The Golden Egg and the 
Cock of Gold,” For Children’s 
Hour, Bailey. Platt & Munk. 
“The Wonderful Shiny Egg,” 
Among the Farmyard People, 
Pierson, Dutton. “The Little Half 
Chick,” Stories to Tell to Chil- 
dren, Bryant, Houghton. “The 
Spirit of Easter,” Keller, Emer- 
ald Story Book, Skinner, Duffield. 

Poems, “The Easter Rabbit,” 
Aldis, Here, There and Every- 
where, Minton Balch. “At East- 
er Time,” Laura Richards, My 
Poetry Book, Winston. “The Se- 
cret,” LeCron, Poems for A Very 
Young Child, Whitman. “Some- 
thing That Easter Brings,” Par- 
rish, Poems for A Very Young 
Child, Whitman. “Meeting the 


Easter Bunny,” Bennett, Golden 
Flute, John Day. “An Easter Sur- 
prise,’”’ Covey, Golden Flute, John 
Day. 

Question: In studying a people 

like China, Eskimos, Holland, 

which phases of their living do 
you consider most important to 
develop? 

Answer: I would refer to the 
‘Teacher’s Guide in Planning A 
Unit of Work on The Study of 
People’ as published in the Inter- 
mediate unit of the Los Angeles 
County Course of Study — The 
headings run as follows: 

1. General Information: to in- 
clude what the people look like, 
where they got their name, their 
geographical location, the influ- 
ence of climate on their mode of 
living, plant and animal life, lan- 
guage of the people, etc. 

2. Life of the People, Past and 
Present: to include home life of 
the people, kinds of homes they 
have and how they are furnished, 
kinds of foods they use, where 
and how they obtain their food, 


DIXON 


Children Love .. . 
Teachers Praise .. . 


THE ORIGINAL 
WONDER HORSE 


A WONDER in kindergarten or 
nursery. The Magic-Spring Action 
of The Wonder Horse is the per- 
fect outlet for surplus energy . . 
it keeps playful youngsters enter- 
tained for hours and at the same 
time, helps build strong bodies. 


The Wonder Horse Deluxe (shown 
above) is a beautiful Golden Palomino, 
designed for children 1-7. Durable 
plastic with wood or steel base. $29.95. 
Other models priced from 5. 


Write today for complete information. 


WONDER 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Manufacturers 


COLLIERVILLE, TENN. 


BEGINNERS - 


Today's teaching of handwriting begins 


with one of these three Dixon Pencils: 


BEGINNERS 
LADDIE 
MANUSCRIPT 


Teachers of Primary Grades should write 


to us for free sample packet. 


The JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


PENCIL SALES DIVISION—153AC 


JERSEY CITY 3, N. J. 
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how they prepare it, whether they 
raise their own foods, what kinds 
of stoves, dishes, and utensils 
they use, what kind of clothing 
they wear, customs in the home, 
etc. 


3. Economic Phases of the life 
of the People, Past and Present: 
to include how the people make a 
living. Comparing their ways of 
making a living with ours, the 
chief industries of the country. 
How climate and geographical 
features such as hills, rivers, 
mountains, affect their occupa- 
tions, etc. 


4. Transportation, Past and 
Present: to include what kind of 
transportation they have, why 
they have this kind, why they 
need transportation, with whom 
they exchange products, do people 
of their country visit our country 
and other countries, etc. 


5. Social Customs of the People, 
Past and Present: to include, the 
occupations of the father and 
mother, kinds of schools they 
have, what holidays they have 
and how they celebrate them, 
what games they play, what other 
amusements they have, their 
racial and national customs, etc. 


6. Contributions of the World’s 
Culture and Progress: to include 
learning something of their liter- 
ature, art, music, and science. 
Learning something about their 
national heroes, inventors, artists, 
musicians, and so on. 


Question: Could you please give 
me some activities or a unit 
that would interest a First 
Grade group composed almost 
entirely of boys, that is 34 boys 
and 10 girls. 

Also what simple dances 
could be taught? 


Answer: I am listing some 
units that would be particularly 
interesting to a class consisting 
mostly of boys— The Teachers’ 
Lesson Unit Series that I am rec- 
ommending are very concrete and 
specific. 

Eskimos, Crawford, 25¢ Unit 
No. 6; Safety Education, Towle 
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25¢ Unit No. 13; A Fair and a 
Study of Milk, Harbison, 25¢ 
Unit No. 15; A Grocery Store, 
Vaughan, 20¢ Unit No. 20; The 
Hopi Indian, King, 20¢ Unit No. 
33 ; Holland and Its People, Mims, 
40¢ Unit No. 48; The Postal Serv- 
ice, Little, 25¢ Unit No. 57; 
Newspapers, Mader, 25¢ Unit No. 
65; A Play City, Sloot Macher, 
25¢ Unit No. 67; All of these 
units can be purchased by writ- 
ing to the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

For the dances or singing 
games I recommend a book “This 
Way and That” by Edna Potter, 
published by Oxford University 
Press, New York City. You might 
too, be interested in organizing 
a Rhythm Band. If so, I recom- 
mend “Rhythm Orchestra Train- 
ing” by Grace Drysdale, pub- 
lished by Drysdale School Serv- 
ice, Harvard Square, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Question: I feel sure that sev- 
eral of my first grade children 
are memorizing the text word 
for word. What should I do to 
remedy this. 


Answer: It would seem that 
these children have not had suf- 
ficient variety in their training, 
that they have been over depen- 
dent upon positional clues and 
possibly over tutored at home. 

1. Be careful that the basal 
reader is not taken home so that 
each story or part of each story 
may be memorized. 


2. Emphasize meanings rather 
than fluency. 


3. Vary position of words and 
phrases to be taught by using 
plenty of phrase cards and black- 
board work. 

4. Use questions constantly 
that require recognition of con- 
tent—“‘What lines tell the color 
of the kitten?” “Frame the words 
that tell where Mary was going,” 
etc. 

5. Simple independent §seat- 
work that is so organized that the 
child will have to get thought 
meanings. 
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Spring Is Here! 


Beulah Williams Allen 


When the earth responds 
To the soft warm breeze, 
And tight green buds 
Unfold on trees; 
When the woodchuck emerges 
From his slumber hole, 
And the ground is tunnelled 
By the lowly mole; 


When the birds return 
With their happy song, 
When the plowman plows 
The whole day long; 
When forsythia dons 
Her dress of gold, 
And the violets laugh 
After winter’s cold; 


When small boys fly kites 
On their magic strings, 
Then the earth seems good, 

And the full heart sings. 
After snow and cold 

New life brings cheer, 
When blue skies tell us 

Spring is here! 


Again ...Spring 


Edna Hamilton 


Balmy days are here at last, 
Sweet bird song stirs the soul, 
Snows and wintry winds are past, 
Again, Spring reached her 
goal. 


Crocus by the garden gate 
Nod their heads of blue and 
gold, 
A sign that spring will not be 
late... 
Watch spring’s loveliness un- 
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Story books and pictures supplemented the “Zoo” 


We Created Our 
Own Zoo 


First Grade Teachers 
GENEVIEVE KNOX, DOROTHY GIBBS, FERREL TOMLINSON, 
ELEANOR FOLEY, Principal, RUTH A. MEAD, Art Supervisor 
Mc Henry, Illinois 


Most lower grade primers 
and readers use the circus, parade 
and zoo material somewhere with- 
in their pages. All lower grade 
elementary children respond to 
these interests and need little mo- 
tivation. Even if they have not 
been to the zoo or seen a circus 
they instinctively love the ani- 
mals and respond wholeheartedly. 
They can all share in it, or in 
other words, we motivate the 
child toward those things that he 
knows so that he will not under- 
take problems that are too diffi- 
cult. 

Last spring, for an animal ex- 
cursion, our school buses were not 
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available for our first graders be- 
cause of complicated schedules, 
lack of time and distance to the 


nearest zoo. This was far from an 
ideal situation. A circus had visit- 
ed our town and some of the chil- 
dren had seen it. But we decided 
to create our own zoo and circus. 
The children were encouraged to 
bring their own toy animals from 
home. Picture books and pictures 
were collected. The avalanche of 
toys that descended on us was 
wonderful: elephants, kangaroos, 
giraffes, hippopotamusses, lions, 
tigers, bears, crocodiles, etc. The 
book cases were emptied for they 
were our only available “cages.” 
Story books and pictures supple- 
mented the “‘zoo.” 

The first grade room became 
our Zoo. The other children in the 
school were invited in to share. 
We drew many pictures of ani- 
mals, some in crayon, some cut 
paper, and some in crayon and 
paint. The latter were made by 
applying a thin wash of watery 
paint in blue or black, over the 
crayon drawing. Being wax, the 
drawing was not covered by the 
paint and an easy and good re- 
sult was acquired. 

Some of the children made 
small paper mache animals. We 
used wadded-up newspaper tight- 
ly wound with string or masking 
tape for a basis. Scotch tape can- 
not be used for paint will not 
stick to it. Next, newspapers 


were cut into one inch strips. 
These were run through a thin 
solution of library paste and 
water. It should be thin and run- 
ny. Commercial paste does not 
turn sour as the home made varie- 
ty of paste is apt to do unless 


Mural of zoo from toys brought from home 
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something like oil of cloves is 
added. 

We recently had an unfortun- 
ate experience with a large paper 
mache figure that made our room 
very disagreeable for a week or 
more, in spite of an entire four 
ounce bottle of oil of cloves and 
other deodorants. 

For the legs and necks of the 
small animals, strips of newspap- 
er were rolled over a pencil to 
the desired thickness, pasted and 
secured to the body with tape. 
These can be turned up for feet 
and held by tape, if feet are de- 
sired. They certainly are not 
necessary however for the figure 
will stand without them. The neck 
can be made longer than neces- 
sary and bent over, held by tape, 
and made into a head. 

Now we are ready to apply 
the finishing one inch newspaper 
strips over it all. The end result 
really makes little difference as 


to its reality or resemblance to. 


anything alive or dead. 

After allowing about a week 
for drying, the animals can be 
painted with ordinary poster 
paint. The brighter the colors are 
the better; green pigs with yellow 
dots, pink giraffes with purple 
stripes or any combination the 
children desire. Bright colors 
were encouraged rather than the 
dull colors of reality. Paint works 
magic. A red hippopotamus is 
more fun with green or white 
trimming than a dull brown. 
Rope, string or paper can be used 
for tails; eyes can be buttons, a 
dot of paint or other colored cut 
paper circles. 

For the three dimensional cir- 
cus parade cereal boxes were cut 
into cages with cut-out spaces 
making the “bars” of the cage. 
These were painted in gay red, 
yellow or orange. Cut paper ani- 
mals or small paper mache ones 
were put into the cages. Round 
cardboard wheels were used or 
large buttons. These were fast- 
ened to cardboard axles and af- 
fixed to the cereal boxes with 
masking tape. Some of the horses 
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pulling the cages were modelled 
in clay, others were toys. 

The window circus parade was 
effective both inside the room and 
also from the outside. However 
black silhouettes are most effec- 
tive from the inside but scarcely 
show from the outside. For the 


inside view color or white paper 
should be used. Twelve by eight- 
een inch construction paper was 
used for the cages in red, yellow, 
etc. The cut paper animals were 
placed behind the bars. In the 
newer, modern schools the win- 
dows are almost on eye level from 


We made many small paper mache animals 


im 


The window circus parade 


} Ws ‘ 

The three-dimensional circus 

litem 
JE 


We drew many pictures of animals — some in crayon, some cut-paper 
and some in crayon and paint combined. 


The elephant complete with his pink baby blanket 


the outside and the cuttings 
seemed to be enjoyed from the 
outside as well as inside. Hence 
the effectiveness from the outside 
as well as inside is worth think- 
ing about. Childish cuttings of 
clowns, elephants, horses, and 


riders, etc. were interspersed be- 
tween the cages. Masking tape, 
particularly the refrigerator type 
of tape will hold the cuttings on 
the windows even in the coldest 


weather. Scotch tape will not hold 
for long. 

Several three dimensional tents 
for the circus were made of cir- 
cular pieces of colored paper (8” 
by 24”) and covered with a cir- 
cular tent roof of another color. 

A long circus mural was made 
along the back wall of the school 
hall as one of our first grades was 
housed in the hall, due to crowded 
conditions of the school. This was 
made of 36-inch brown wrapping 


paper and painted in poster paint 
with a green and yellow scalloped 
border representing a tent border, 
along the top edge of the mural. 
The children used a 12-inch paper 
plate to make the scallops. Next 
the children painted their zoo ani- 
mals along the bottom edge. After 
these were finished, heavy, black 
crayon lines put bars in front of 
the animals. The animals were 
painted in bright gay colors. 

The last attempt was the best 
and thrilled everybody. The teach- 
er brought an ordinary wooden 
saw horse, a piece of chicken wire 
(about five feet wide and three or 
four feet long) and hay to stuff 
the body. Probably newspapers 
could also be used if they were 
stuffed into the wire body very 
solidly. The four legs of the saw 
horse became the elephant’s legs 
and the wire encircling the saw 
horse crosspiece made the barrel- 
like body. The wire was wound 
with old sheets in strips and 
wrapping paper was dampened 
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(by sponge) and covered it all, 
held by masking tape. The trunk 
was fashioned out of a tubular 
piece of wrapping paper. Large 
ears were made of light weight 
cardboard and fastened on with 
masking tape. A medium shade of 
gray poster paint worked wonders 
in pulling it all into a life-like 
elephant. A last realistic touch 
was a real pink baby blanket 
brought from home and thrown 
over his back. The children called 
him “Elmer” and for a good les- 
son each child was allowed a ride 
on his strong: back. The entire 
project covered six weeks. I doubt 
if these children could have 
known more about a circus or zoo 
had they all gone to a real one. 
Both reading and art profited by 
this creative activity. Children 
enjoy making and painting about 
what they are studying. Creative 
work, or using his own ideas, does 


Does Your 


not need to be unrelated to the 
school subjects. It can be cor- 
related with the grade subjects 
and a much richer, personal ex- 
perience, with far deeper mean- 
ing for the child involved, is the 


Child Like 


To Read? Do You 
Guide Him To Books? 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Tue CHILDREN in the in- 
termediate grades are more de- 
pendent upon their own resources 
for finding ways to spend their 
leisure time than are younger 
children. It is of tremendous im- 
portance, then, that parents and 
the teachers help these children 
to spend their time profitably as 
well as pleasurably. The individ- 
ual tastes of the different chil- 
dren must be discovered and de- 
veloped and enriched; undesir- 
able ones must be eliminated by 
the substitution of better ones. 

During the summer vacation, 
many a parent is carefully check- 
ing the development of attitudes, 
appreciations, and tastes of her 
children in reading. She is asking 
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herself certain questions regard- 
ing each individual child, 

Does my child turn to reading 
as a close companion in life and 
as a pleasant means of spending 
his leisure moments? 

Does he find reading a help in 
solving problems that confront 
him? 

Does he find satisfaction in new 
peoples, lands, facts, life experi- 
ences found in various kinds of 
reading material. 

Does he show increasing enjoy- 
ment of beauty as shown in the 
author’s chaice of words, image- 
ry, figuration, language, descrip- 
tive passages, the melody and 
rhythm? 

Does he form simple standards 


The other children were invited in to share the zoo. 


result. The most vital part of the 
creative experience is the integra- 
tive process by which the art pro- 
cess becomes a part of the child’s 
growing experience. This is crea- 
tive teaching. 


and ideals of living through his 
reading contacts with noble and 
inspiring characters? 

Does he independently select 
worth-while and wholesome read- 
ing material? 

The Way They Do at School 

With these questions in mind, 
the writer is outlining certain 
reading activities which she has 
recently observed in various class- 
rooms that have helped to incul- 
cate new zest, eagerness, and 
appreciation for further and rich- 
er reading. These activities have 
quite thoroughly changed the 
idea of the old book report when 
the child read a book from cover 
to cover, then with pencil in hand 
recording on paper his age, date 
of reading, completion of book, 
remarks upon the same. 

Today, our children through 
their book clubs at school are 
traveling far into all realms of 
collateral reading. They are trav- 
eling with Peary to the North 
Pole, with Byrd to the South, with 
Roosevelt into Africa, with Lind- 

(Turn to page 60) 
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White man and Indian sign treaty. Their homes are at the top, far away. 


Wampum Meant More 
Than Money 


MALINDA DEAN GARTON, Supervising Teacher 
Special Education Laboratory School 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 


Wamreum IS AN intriguing 
word. It fascinated the boys and 
girls as they heard it and saw it, 
in their study of the Indians of 
North America. 

The children’s questions showed 
a real desire to know more about 
the Indian’s money. In listing 
their questions it was easy to di- 
vide them into several groups 
which facilitated reporting and 
made appointing of committees 
simple. 

Each committee took a special 
subject and looked for books that 
might have the answers. They 
were ably assisted by the librari- 
an. The teacher helped in reading 
difficult passages, in pronouncing 
words, and questioning for com- 
prehension before the oral re- 
ports were given. 

After each report the boys and 
girls discussed the material. New 
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words were written on the board, 
spelled aloud, pronounced, de- 
fined, and used in sentences. 

After the discussion the chil- 
dren retold the report to the 
teacher, who wrote their sen- 
tences on the board as a story. 
This story was then read by sev- 
eral of the children to reinforce 
the information they had just re- 
ceived from the committee. The 
same story was later used as a 
writing lesson as it was copied 
into note books for future ref- 
erence. 

Wampum or Shell-Beads 

A long time ago the Indians saved 
pretty shells. They drilled holes 
in them and strung them to- 
gether. The Indians wore the 
strings of shells. They liked the 
white and purple shells best of 
all. The Indians who lived along 
the ocean had more shells than 


other Indians. They began to 
trade the shells for other things. 
They learned how to smooth the 
shells and make them shine. 

The dark wampum was made 
from the “hard shell” clam or 
quahog. The white wampum was 
made from shells of whelks, oy- 
sters or clams. There were more 
white shells than dark ones, so 
the dark wampum was the most 
valuable. 


How Wampum is Made 


The Indian split the clam shell 
into long pieces. A small part of 
the strip was put into a split 
stick. This stick held the shell 
while the Indian polished it. He 
used a small stone to polish the 
shell smooth. The piece of shell 
was ground down until it was 
round and long. It was the shape 
of a cylinder. The cylinder was 
very small. It was one-fourth of 
an inch long and one-eighth of an 
inch across. All true wampum 
was about that same size. 

Then a hole was drilled in the 
center of each bead. All of this 
took careful work. The bead must 
be perfect. It must be shiny and 
pretty. The Indian would work all 
day to make one perfect bead. 
The beads were then strung on 
sinews taken from animals like 
the deer. 


Indian Money 


Wampum was the same as 
money for the Indians. It was 
used the most in New England, 
but other colonies used it too. The 
beads must be strung or woven 
to be used as money and be real 
wampum. Sometimes the bead- 
money was called by other names. 
Wampunpeog meant white bead, 
but the wampum part of the 
name was most frequently used. 
The Dutch called it zeewand. In 
Virginia it was called roenoke. 
One dark bead was worth two 
white ones. The New England 
Indians traded with other tribes. 
Some had pieces of copper, others 
had turquoise and silver. Some 
had furs and feathers, others 
had blankets. The white people 
and the Indians used wampum 
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when they traded. Wampum was 
used for over one hundred years 
in the Eastern Colonies the same 
as silver money. Massachusetts 
passed a law in 1640 that set the 
value of wampum. Four beads 
were worth a pence. A strand of 
wampum six feet long was called 
a fathom. It was worth five shil- 
lings. The strand must have 240 
beads on it. A pence, was worth 
two cents of our money and a 
shilling was worth 12 pence. Soa 
strand of wampum six feet long 
was valued at $2.50. Wampum 
was used the same as silver in 
Connecticut in the early 1700s. 


Wampum Used as Pledges 


Indians used the wampum belts 
or strands to show they would 
carry out a promise or a pledge. 
When a Seneca wanted to keep a 
captive, he would throw his 
strand of wampum around the 
captive’s neck. No one would 
bother him then. If a tribe de- 
cided to be friendly with another 
tribe, a wampum belt would be 
sent to the other chieftain. The 
whole tribe worked on the mak- 
ing of the belt. They helped to 
make the beautiful beads. They 
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Indians sign treaty. Smoke signals in the mountains. Rain in the Valley. 
Treaty is about game and their horses. 


worked very hard. The belt might 
show two men shaking hands or 
some symbol of friendship. The 
Indian chiefs wore the belts and 
when defeated in battle gave the 
belt to the winning chief. 


Wampum Used 
in Making History Records 
Wampum belts and strands of 
wampum were woven or sewn in- 


Indian belt designs. 


to patterns that told stories. The 
treaties, the battles, the great 
deeds of the tribe were pictured 
on the belts and scarves made 
of shell-beads. The tribe had a 
special man who was called the 
Keeper of the Belts, or The Inter- 
preter. He made the history belts 


(Turn to page 61) 
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Dimensional Flowers 


MORFYDD O. BROWN, Art Teacher 
Groton Elementary School, New Castle, Pennsylvania 


As AN ADDED spring decora- 

tion for our room, children de- 
cided to draw large flowers in 
various design, color, shade and 
outline with a contrasting color. 

The flowers were completed, 
displayed and enjoyed by all. 

The following art lesson we de- 
cided to discuss our previous les- 
son with a desire in mind of de- 
veloping the lesson with an added 
note of skill. 

Out of this discussion came our 
“Dimensional Flowers” which 
have brought us much joy, both 
in doing and in admiration of 
others. 

Perhaps you would like to 
know the procedure for this les- 
son. 

Each child received a piece of 
9 x 12 white construction paper 
upon which he sketched with pen- 
cil, free hand, a large flower, with 
stem and leaves. Type of flowers 
included daisy, tulip, daffodil, 
heart shaped flowers, poinsettia, 
violet, pansy, bell shaped flowers, 
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flowers true to nature and im- 
aginary flowers. 

Using crayons, these flowers 
were colored and shaded. Stress 
was placed upon certain lines by 
a contrasting color. Also flowers, 
leaves and stem were outlined. 

Care was taken in the use of 
the razor blades as we cut an out- 


line, about three fourths of the 
way around each petal and leaf. 
Each leaf and petal was lifted 
forward and the whole paper 
mounted upon a piece of colored 
9 x 12 construction paper. This 
colored paper may be in the same 
tone as the flowers or in contrast- 
ing tone. 


With Paper, Card- 
board and. Paste 


STELLA E. WIDER 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


A very useful and very at- 
tractive “Memo Pad” to hang on 
the wall may be made easily by 
any fourth year group, or higher. 
The only pre-requisites are—pa- 
per, cardboard, paste, some small 
pads, a brush or a rag for pasting, 
and some old newspapers! 

Any not too heavy colored paper 
may be used. Parts of discarded 
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finger painted papers work beau- 
tifully. They are colorful, and 
there is enough paste in the paint 
to insure very smooth surfaces. 
Any weight cardboard may be 
used, although too light weight 
has a tendency to warp some- 
times. Home made flour paste is 
best, as it is smoother, and does 
not stick to little fingers as do 


Especially beautiful were light 
purple and yellow pansies, 
mounted on dark purple paper. 

Some children trimmed about 
one fourth inch off all sides of 
their white paper before mount- 
ing on colored construction. This 
made a border that gave an added 
note of beauty. 

This lesson develops skill in 
drawing, care in cutting, and 
thought in selection of color and 
may be used in any intermediate 
grade. 

One may further develop this 
lesson by using circles and ovals 
as basic paper to create a picture 
form. The same procedure may 
be applied. 


the commercial types. It is easily 
made. To insure smoothness, let 
the flour and cold water stand for 
some minutes until all lumps are 
dissolved. Cook over low heat, 
stirring constantly until the mix- 
ture begins to look transparent. 
Should the paste be too thick, add 
HOT water, and cook a little long- 
er. It is not possible to give ac- 
curate proportions as flour varies 
in consistency. 

For quick “assembly line” 
work, all papers, and cardboard 
should be cut and ready for each 
worker. If this is done, the rest 
of the work requires minutes 
only. 
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Now—let each cut his card- 
board to the shape and size he 
prefers. In general rectangles are 
best, although squares, triangles, 
even circles and half circles may 
appeal to some. 

Next-cut the pretty cover paper 


one half inch larger all around 
than is the cardboard. Cut the 
lining paper, one fourth inch 
smaller all around than is the 
cardboard. Cut several pieces of 
newspaper at least five inches 
larger all around than is the card- 
board. 

Lay the newspapers in a pile 
on the work table, and place the 
larger pretty paper on the pile. 
Cover this paper smoothly with 
paste. Take a sideward glance to 
see that there are no dry spots. 
Lay the cardboard gently on the 
pasted paper. Move it until it lies 
on the approximate center of the 
paper. Now rub the board very 
firmly with the fist so that paper 
and board are evenly stuck to- 
gether. 

If any paste has gotten on the 
newspaper in the operation, pick 
the work up gently and remove 
the first layer of newspaper, and 
place work back on the clean 
‘waste. Crumple the sticky paper 
into a ball and throw it on the 
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floor. (The children love to do 
this heretofore forbidden thing!) 
Thus the waste is safely out of 
the way, and is easily gathered 
up when all pasting is done. 

NEXT-pull hard on the NEWS- 
PAPER (and you will be sur- 
prised at how hard you can pull 
on it) and thus bring the short 
edges on to the cardboard with- 
out touching the work with the 
fingers. (Slow workers may need 
to add more paste before pulling 
the edges to place.) Press the 
edges to the cardboard. Lift the 
work, and run the fingers along 
the thickness of the board to see 
that there are no bulging spaces. 
A little of the paper may be cut 
out where the papers overlap, but 
take care not to cut too close to 
the corners or the cardboard may 
show through if the paper should 
shrink, as some does. 

Lay the work aside, put the 
smaller paper on the waste, and 
paste as you did the larger one. 
Remove the waste, put cardboard 
on the pile, and press the lining 
paper into place, with fist. 

It is best to put the work be- 
tween clean pieces of paper, and 
weight it down for at least twelve 
hours. Then the Memo back will 
never warp out of shape. When 


dry, paste the cardboard back 
of the little pad, and place it on 
the finished back. If plain colored 
paper has been used, any child 
can cut some little design in con- 
trasting color, black or white for 
decoration. 

There are several ways of 
hanging the Memo Pad. Holes 
may be punched and a cord drawn 
through. Dennison rings can be 
purchased by the box for a very 
few cents. A loop of cord may be 
pasted to the back, and held in 
place by pasting a strip of paper 
over the ends — nice construction 
work. 

These Memo Pads make won- 
derful gifts for holidays, Mothers’ 
Day, birthdays, and the like. 
Mother wants one for the grocery 
list. Sister needs a shopping list. 
Some need them for home work 
helps. If one scribbles the home 
assignments on a bit of paper it 
is sure to be lost. Use your pad, 
and hang it up when you get 
home. 

The Memo Pads make nice 
items for the many sales held 
during the year. Through this 
simple beginning, construction 
work, pupils can think out and 
make other things—book covers, 
desk pads, calendars, etc., etc. 
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Handy 


Most children arrive at, and pass 


safely through, that stage where 
they use their hands for a basic 


pattern. 


CAROLYN W. HEYMAN, Assoc. Professor of Art Education 


Wer HAVE discouraged the 
use of patterns, coloring books, 
mimeographed pictures, and other 
“limiting” experiences. Children 
should explore and express, thus 
developing their own concepts. 
However, we know that children, 
like adults, often take the easy 
road and that ideas, good or bad, 
are often epidemic. 

Not long ago, in one school, a 
little girl started drawing around 
her hands, and soon the whole 
group was trying it. This was not 
a very creative experience, but we 
realized that to discourage it too 
openly might make the vogue 
even more attractive. 

The student teacher thought 
that by having the children make 
all-over designs with overlapping 
hand shapes, we might bring some 
creativity into the situation. 

Their repeated hand _ shapes 
formed interesting patterns. 
When they colored the hands, 
there was opportunity to discuss 
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light and dark colors ard see what 
happened when, for instance, blue 
overlapped yellow, etc. It also led 
to a discussion of hands and how 
one can use them. . 

The pages of hand designs be- 
came the covers for booklets on 
‘What we can do with our hards.”’ 
One child chose ‘‘Handy” as his 


title. Now the children have done 
finger or hand painting and 
printing, and the tracing around 
hands has been forgotten in the 
fun of using their hands in differ- 
ent ways. Sometimes we can 
guide them from a rather unde- 
sirable practice into a construc- 
tive one. 
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My 


Pet 


A Topic For Creative Writing 


ARTHUR S. GREEN 
Teacher, Clinton Elementary School 
Chicago, Illinois 


A GOOD WAY to initiate 
creative writing in the early 
grades is to have the children 
write about that which belongs to 
them, which they can see and 
touch and love; namely, their pets 
at home. 

Little motivation is needed to 
stimulate children to write about 
their pets, but a preliminary dis- 
cussion will help them organize 
their thoughts. A good way to 
initiate a discussion of this sort 
is through a combination of the 
following activities. 

1. Read a story or excerpt from 
a story that pertains to ani- 
mals. 

. Show the class a picture or 
have the children bring pic- 
tures of animals and then 
describe them. 

. Have various members of the 
class tell about their pets at 
home or of animals they 
know. 

. Take a trip to the local zoo. 

. Have a talk by an invited 
guest. Ask a breeder or veter- 
enarian to tell about interest- 
ing and important aspects of 
their work. 

6. Show a movie or film strip 
about animals. 

Culminate these activities by 
eliciting through discussion some 
general pattern children might 
follow in writing about their own 
pets. Here is one the children of 
a fourth grade class developed: 

1. What kind of a pet do you 
have? 

What do you name it? 


2. 
3. How did you name it? 
4. What does it look like? 


A. How big or small is it? 


B. What color is its. hair, 
eyes, feet, head, or wings? 
C. Is there anything diferent 
about its looks? 


Squeeky 


5. How old is it? 

6. How does it behave? 
A. What tricks does it do? 
B. How do you teach it? 
C. How do you reward and 
punish it? 
D. What does it eat and how 
often do you feed it? 
E. What is unusual or inter- 
esting about the way it be- 
haves? 

Encourage children to illustrate 
their themes with their own draw- 
ings or by attaching actual pho- 
tographs. Ask those who have no 
pets at home to write about a pet 
in someone else’s home or an ima- 
ginary animal. 

Here are some actual themes 
written by children in the early 
grades: 


PRACTICAL PETS 
By Robert May 


Grade Four 
My mother once bought some 
one-day old hens. We named one 
“Veronica” because her comb 
hung over her eye like actress 


Veronica Lake wears her hair. 
Then there was “Henrietta” who 
would always fly out of the chick- 
en coop in the mornings and lay 
her eggs before we awoke. Final- 
ly there was “Gwendolyn” who 
was the only one who had a hard 
time laying eggs. 

We finally went out to the 
chicken coop and told her that 
she’d better lay eggs or she’d 
wind up with her neck in our 
chicken soup pot for supper! We 
went back into the house and 
about five minutes later we heard 
cackling. We went out and saw 
that she had saved her own neck 
by laying an egg! 


DUKE 
By William Burns 


Grade Three 


My dog’s name is Duke. Duke 
is playful but rough. He likes to 
chew bubble gum. When he goes 
to the store with me he runs 
under the front counter to the 
candy case where the bubble gum 
is. If he has been good I reward 
him by giving him a stick of 
bubble gum. I give him so much 
bubble gum that many people say 
he’s spoiled. 


HOW I RIDE MY HORSE 
By David Dill 
Grade Three 


My horse lives in a stable out 
of town. In order to ride him I 
must first get my father to drive 
out there. 

Before I get on my horse I pat 
him first. Then I put my foot in 
the stirrup, grip the saddle horn, 
and swing up. I “‘snake’”’ the reins 
by shaking them. Then I’m off! 

My horse gets sleepy when I 
ride him too slow. Then I tell him 
“giddap” and he trots gently. 

After my ride I always walk 
my horse back to the stable and 
feed him lumps of sugar. 


SQUEEKY, MY CAT 
By Michael Lester 
Grade Four 


Squeeky is the name of our cat. 
She got that name because when 
we first got her she got caught 
in the door and squeeked. 
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Here is what she looks like. 
She has blue eyes with black, 
and white fur. She loves eating 


By Fourth Grade Children 
(th.s was part of our class mag- 
azine last year) 


HUNT THE HOUND 
By Bennie Mandra 


Once upon a time there was a 
dog called Hunt the Hound; Hunt. 
for short. He was a hound that 
wanted to see the world. One day 
he ran away on the prairie. When 
he saw the buffalo he was scared! 
The Indians were going to kill 
them for food, but Hunt stam- 
peded them so the Indians killed 
none. Instead, they caught Hunt 
and took him into camp, but the 
buffalo that Hunt had saved stam- 
peded into camp and Hunt got 
away with them. 


Hunt went home and stayed 
there. He had learned his lesson. 
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“‘Puss-in-Boots” cat food. 
She always gets into trouble. 
If you ever hear dogs yapping 


MY IMAGINARY DUCK 
By Martin Boisvert 
My imaginary duck’s name is 
Lucky Ducky. She is two week’s 
old today. Pale yellow down cov- 
ers her body. Her bill and legs 


are orange. I can hardly picture 


her small enough to have come 
from that big duck egg! She flaps 
her tiny wings as if she would 
like to fly, but the feathers grow- 
ing are still too new and small. 
She likes to be on the ground, 
but is afraid when I leave her 
alone outside. She peeps until I 
come outside again to make her 
happy. Some day soon I hope to 
have another duck so Lucky 
Ducky will not be lonely. * 
THE TEXAN 
By Bob Stewart 
Tom the giant fish from Texas 
was as big as two horses! Tom 


and a cat squeeking outside, that’s 


Squeeky chasing them around the 
block. 


had a big cowboy hat that he was 
very proud of. His master’s name 
was Jack. He fed him worms 
every day. 

But Tom was different from 
other fish. He did not like water. 
He liked the hot dry sun. Tom 
could do everything but fly. 


MY IMAGINARY SPOTS 
By Patsy Evans 


My dog Spots is all black and 
white. He has a little brown on 
him. Spots likes to play. He 
can do tricks too. He can jump 
through a hoop, walk on his back 
and front legs, and walk down 
the stairs on his front legs. 

Spots is very smart. On Satur- 
day when everyone has had a 
bath, he jumps in the bathtub 
and waits until I give him a bath. 
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Children Need 


To ‘Feel 


At Home’ 
In School 


JESSIE TODD, Instructor in Art 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


Some one may say, ‘All child- 
ren feel at home in _ school.” 
Others may say, “No child feels 
at home in school.” We Ameri- 
cans deal in superlatives. 

Perhaps we can analyze why 
we feel at home in some people’s 
houses and not in others. When 
we do this we may understand 
better how to make others feel 
at home in our homes and in our 
schools. 


We feel at home where the host- 
ess in a house is not too critical 
of what we say and do. This is 
true of a schoolroom also. We feel 
at home if we do not feel friction 
between personalities in the home 
or school. We feel at home in hap- 
py surroundings. Naturally we 
must feel very welcome. We don’t 
like to just sit. We like to contri- 
bute in some way to the work or 
pleasure in the home or school. 


We like to have some free time 
when we can walk or work, paint 
a picture, sew a little, read, sit 
in the sun, take a nap, listen to a 
favorite television program or 
make a Christmas tree ornament. 
We don’t like to have every min- 
ute of our week’s visit planned 
by the hostess who says, “Now 
we go here; now we do this, etc.” 
If we like to do things we would 
rather visit a home where we are 
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not afraid to get a thread or a 
scrap of paper on the floor. 

We do like to visit in a clean 
place however which is orderly 


and well taken care of. This adds 


to our well being. 

We had in our University a 
Psychology Professor who helped 
us with research in our Labora- 
tory School. A group of faculty 
met with him on Saturday morn- 
ings in a small room of the Grad- 
uate Education building now 
called Judd Hall. The room be- 
came overheated from the hot 
west wind. Seminar students 
smoked in class after class. The 
room was shut up for the night. 
One morning I arrived early and 
found the professor opening the 
large windows, emptying the ash 
trays and dusting off the chairs 
and tables. When the others came 
at 9 o’clock they looked pleas- 
anter than they often did attack- 
ing an education job on Satur- 
day. He had known how to make 
them feel welcome. He had not 
thought he was stooping below 
his dignity to do a menial job. 

A teacher may often be model- 
ling in clay as the children come 
to an art class. This makes them 
feel at home for she is already 
doing something which they may 
like to do. She is not just staring 
at them watching to see who 
works and who doesn’t. 
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To feel at home in school you 
have to be at ease and able to act 
in an informal fashion. The class 
had made designs of gummed pa- 
per (bought at a school supply 
house. Beautiful colors, even two 
shades of blue and green, a lovely 
peach color, pure shiny black and 
gold and silver with stickum on 
the back.) “You didn’t have to 
use any paste, just a little water.” 


Illustration 1— Andria and 
Barbara pinned their designs on 
the back bulletin board. They 
could walk off and see them at a 
distance. They brought gummed 


paper to the back of the room and 
scissors so they could add a dark 
or light spot here and there. They 
felt free to cut any subject mat- 
ter they wished even though most 
of the class had cut the abstract 
designs you see above theirs. 
Ruth who is full of imagination 
pauses to watch the girls. She 
feels “at home in school.” This is 
not wasting time to stop and look 
at what others have done. One 
learns by seeing the work of 
others. The girls whose work 
Ruth sees are complimented be- 
cause everyone isn’t too busy to 
be interested. 


Illustration 2— Rosemary feels 
as if she wants to perfect the 
edge of her black dog’s face. She 
stands on a little old kindergar- 
ten chair so that she can reach 
the dog’s head. The little chair 
has lost its varnish because child- 
ren and teacher have stood on it 
many times, “It seems to lift you 
up just enough higher to help you 
reach what you want.” Rosemary 
felt ‘at home. Anything in the 
room is there to use as one 
wishes. One boy works on the 
floor. He feels at home spreading 
his large picture on the floor. 


Illustration 3— Bruce knows 
where to find the string and reed. 
He decides that he would like to 
make a mobile. He works on his 
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desk. He was the first in our 
school to make a mobile face. 

Illustration 4— Norman likes 
Bruce’s mobile. He feels at home 
enough to use the same kind of 
reed but use it in a different way. 
He now paints it with many col- 
ors, 

Illustration 5— Michael used 
cardboard combs (the kind you 
get out of the machine by the 
school swimming pool.) Later he 
painted them red and blue. He 
holds them up to the window to 
see how they will shape into a 
mobile. He is in an art class in 
school but he feels at home 
enough to do what he could do at 
home. 

Illustration 6— Karen found 
all she needed in our scrap draw- 
er. Gold paper for the skirt, wire 
for the wings and halo and a 
“cotton batten ball” for the head. 
She is now pasting strips to deco- 
rate the wings. 

Illustration 7— Each girl 
works on a project of her own 
choice. Jane pastes a flat design; 
Karen decides to make an angel 
for the top of the tree. 

If children are to feel at home 
in school there must be on hand 
bits of cotton, scraps of shiny pa- 
per, wire, buttons, scraps of cloth, 
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etc. The art room needs to be an 
informal place where people can 
say a few sentences to each other. 
The talking cannot be carried to 
excess so that children sit and do 
nothing but discuss the coming 
birthday party or the movie at 
the nearest neighborhood theater. 

Illustrations 8 and 9 — The 
class in the art room is a large 
family. Some members of this 
family go in for art stronger than 


others. They wish to have exhi- 
bits of their own. In a family one 
child gets more violin lessons be- 
cause he shows an aptitute for 
violin playing. Another does more 
painting. So it is when children 
feel at home in school. Others 
take pride in the shows given by 
the enthusiasts. 

Sometimes a visitor comes to a 
room where children are happy 


(Turn to Page 63) 
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Wirs the advent of spring 
weather in some parts of our fair 
land your A-V Consultant is notic- 
ing more and more the use of rec- 
ords as aids to Playground activi- 
ties and outdoor programs of all 
kinds. The Health Education area 
in particular can benefit from the 
use of many different recordings. 
Folk dancing, Square dancing, 
play party activities and many 
other musical games can be used 
from kindergarten all the way to 
High School if the proper records 
and equipment is available. 
Travelling through the state of 
New Jersey we noticed a number 
of such activities going on. In- 
quiry and observation brought to 
light a rather large group of rec- 
ords that seem to be made just for 
the classroom teachers use. A line 
called Folkraft now being distri- 
buted by the American Teaching 
Aids Co. of 38 So. Franklin St., 
in Hempstead N. Y. The Folkraft 
records are unique in the fact that 
there are no words and no in- 
structions on the records them- 
selves. However the covers are 
replete with the most helpful in- 
structions and suggestions for 
use as well as the words to all of 
the songs that are played on the 
record. Thus these records can 
be used for rhythm activities, 
rhythm band, informal use of 
rhythm instruments and accom- 
paniment to songs for group sing- 
ing. There are records available 
for almost every use in this group. 
For example one record contains 
“Sing a Song of Six Pence’, 
“Biuebird”, and “Jump Jim Joe’. 
Three excellent play songs for 
kindergarten through _ second 
grade activities. Here is a list of 
others in this same category, each 
one containing two or more 
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Notes From Your 


Audio-Visual Consultant 


BEN DEUTSCHMAN 


dances and song games from vari- 
ous nations. The music is played 


tunefully, simply and without 
complex rhythms or harmonic 
structures to confuse the child. 
Oh, yes, it is also important to 
tell you that these are all available 
on 78 r.p.m. 
1180; Sing a song of Six Pence, 
Bluebird, Jump Jim Joe 
Paw Paw Patch, Turn the 
Glasses Over 
Farmer in the Dell, Oats 
Peas Beans and Barley 
Grow 
Did you ever see a Lassie, 
Here we go Round the Mul- 
berry Bush, Carousel 
Here we go Loobey Lou, 
Five little Chickadees, Let 
your Feet go Tap 
Gay Musician, Shoo Fly 
Shoemakers Dance, Dance 
of Greeting, Childrens 
Polka 
The Muffin Chimes 
of Dunkirk, Bleking 
Bingo, Bow Belinda 
How do you do my Part- 
ner, I should like to go to 
Shetland, Pease Porridge 
Hot 
Round and Round the Vil- 
lage, Bridge of Avignon, 
A Hunting we will Go. 
Skip to my Lou, Indian 
Dance, Jolly is the Miller. 
We have seen all of these num- 
bers used by classroom teachers 
and also have witnessed aemon- 
strations by Miss Olga Kulbitsky 
of Hunter College who supervised 
the recordings. From all observa- 
tions we have concluded that this 
is one of the most economical and 
versatile libraries of classroom 
music yet made. 
Another interesting item that 
has come to our attention is the 


1181; 


1182; 


1183; 


1184; 


1185; 
1187; 


1188; 


1189; 
1190; 


1191; 


1192; 


Childcraft line of records manu- 
factured by Mercury Records of 
35 East Wacker Drive in Chicago. 
Many of you are quite well ac- 
quainted with the Childcraft series 
of reference books for children. 
These books have become stand- 
ards of early elementary refer- 
ence in many schools. Now the 
Mercury Record Corp. has made 
available a series of over forty 
records all based on the Child- 
craft books. These are all avail- 
able on both 45 and 78 rpm. They 
cover almost.as much area as the 
books themselves and are excel- 
lent for correlation of the audio 
and the visual in language arts, 
reading readiness, music, and 
many other areas. Some of the 
titles that are available and that 
we have either used or seen used 
by class room teachers are Camp- 
fire Songs, Cowboy Songs, Folk 
Songs of Other Lands, Folk Songs 
of our Land, The Happy Prince, 
The Hare and the Tortoise, Jack 
and the Bean Stalk, Peter and the 
Wolf, Sorcerer’s Apprentice, Sol- 
dier Songs and Square Dances for 
Children. The same company also 
has a line of childrens’ records 
called Playcraft. In choosing we 
can tell you that all of the Child- 
craft records are very good and 
some of the Playcraft are also 
adequate. However the teacher 
should always hear these latter 
records before buying them be- 
cause some are good childrens’ 
records but not adaptable for 
classroom work. 

In the world of the visual we 
have seen some very interesting 
material. Travelling through the 
South recently we saw a teacher 
making some of the Jam Handy 
Film strips do a very creative 
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C HILDREN are interested in 
dolls at all ages but for different 
reasons. Primary children like to 
play with dolls just for the fun. 
The social aspect can be empha- 
sized by the teacher through the 
use of a family of dolls. In the 
intermediate grades the children 
are interested in dolls used as 
puppets. Writing, spelling and 
language can be integrated in 
composing dramatic productions 
for the puppets. They are also in- 
terested in dolls that represent 
the children of different nations. 
The junior and senior high stu- 
dents are interested in dolls for 
the study of costume design as 
well as those used as marionettes. 

A typical example of the use of 
dolls as a learning process is an 
account of one first grade’s pro- 
ject. In a discussion of family life 
the pupils and the teacher decided 
to make a family of dolls. The 
first step was to draw the dolls 
large with one dark crayon on a 
piece of drawing paper about 
eighteen inches high. The dolls 
for the children of the family 
were six or eight inches high. 


The drawings were put on the 
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Character dolls made with soda bottles and used light bulbs 


wall and observed to see if any 
of them could be cut out of cloth 
and sewed to make a stuffed doll. 
One child tried to cut out his 
drawing. The children discovered 
several things. They had made 
the bodies too skinny. The heads 
were so large that they flopped 
over. They learned that they 
should not draw the dolls with 
the clothes on. The children took 
new sheets of paper and went at 
it again. This time they drew 
simple outlines. 

The teacher showed the pupils 
that some of the cloth would be 
used up in sewing the seams and 
the children saw the need to draw 


Kindergarten children like to make paper dolls 


Dolls 


ANNA DUNSER, 


Art Director, Emeritus 
Richmond Heights, Missouri 


a new line about three quarters 
of an inch from the first drawing. 
They then cut out the figures on 
the outer line. 

When the children decided to 
make just one family of dolls a 
pattern was chosen for the father, 
one for the mother and several 
for the children. Cloth was 
brought from home, the teacher 
providing some where necessary. 
Several children worked on each 
doll, pinning the pattern on the 
folded cloth, and cutting it out 
carefully. The teacher refrained 
from changing the drawings but 
she helped in the cutting. One 
child sewed the cloth leaving some 
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The fourth grade children were quite skilful in sewing 


part open. The children suggested 
different material for stuffing. 
Most of them used rags or soft 
paper. The teacher remembers 
that the more ideas the children 
can provide the more precious 
will the dolls be to them. 

In some _ instances figured 
material was used for the bodies, 
then very little clothing was 
needed, a gathered skirt for the 
women and girls, a belt for the 
men and boys. In any case the 
clothing was very little more than 
pieces of cloth wrapped around 
the dolls. The stitches were long 
and sometimes the stuffing 
threatened to burst the seams 
when the dolls were embraced too 
lovingly but that bothered no one 
but the teacher. 

The children gave names to 
their dolls and wrote stories 
about them (dictated to the teach- 
er in most instances.) And of 
course there were many drawings 
and paintings of the doll family 
at work and at play. The stories 
and the pictures were bound in a 
large book which was enjoyed by 
the group and by other groups. 

Another class of small children 
enjoyed making paper dolls. The 
work began after they had taken 
a trip to a farm. When they re- 
turned to school they drew pic- 
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tures of the farmer, his wife and 
the children, as well as pictures 
of themselves. The teacher sug- 
gested they cut out the people 
they had drawn and paste them 
on oak tag paper. They were then 
cut out again, and became paper 
dolls. 

The dolls were fastened to 
sticks with thumb tacks. Several 
children were chosen to speak for 
the dolls which now became pup- 
pets. The children sat down be- 
hind a table and held the puppets 
just above the edge of the table 
and moved them to right or left 
as they talked. The children said 
whatever came to mind at the 
moment. At first it was not much 
more than, “Hello, How are you?” 
“T’m fine, how are you?” “Fine.” 

Other children came forth with 
their puppets and improved on 
the conversation. Soon the chil- 
dren were all thinking what they 
would say when their turn came 
to get behind the table. Many chil- 
dren who were normally too shy 
to appear before their classmate 
in any dramatic situation were 
quite willing to hide behind the 
table and speak for their paper 
dolls. 

Other groups of children made 
clothes for their paper dolls. They 
learned to cut the clothes from 


folded paper and cut the neck 
line so the clothes could be put 
over the heads. They also colored 
the back of the figure and the 
clothes, as they were colored and 
decorated in the front. 


The kindergarten children have 
much fun and gain much skill in 
the use of tools by cutting out 
their drawings as paper dolls. 
They like to arrange them on the 
bulletin board or on a flannel 
board to tell a story. 


In a fourth grade room the 
children and the teacher had 
gathered many kinds of scrap 
material into a large box. In the 
box were some pieces of cotton 
print cloth. What could they make 
of cloth, many of the children 
asked. Dolls seemed the solution 
and when the teacher suggested 
that they represent some im- 
portant person of fiction or real 
life the children were enthusias- 
tic. Even the boys were eager to 
begin. The children brought 
needles and thread and more and 
more print material. The teacher 
was surprised to see how many of 
the boys made red capes for their 
dolls and printed a big S on the 
chest. Davy Crockett had not yet 
put Superman on the shelf at that 
time. 

Many interesting characters 
were represented in this class and 
in a fifth grade room. One as- 
sortment showed Carman Miran- 
da, Mrs. Santa Claus, and angel, 
Martha Washington, and Liber- 
ace. 

These character dolls were 
made much like those in the first 
grade but with more skill in sew- 
ing. The dolls were drawn first on 
paper. The pupils found the same 
difficulties. The arms and legs 
and bodies were too thin. The 
head was too big but these chil- 
dren could soon correct these 
faults. Some of the children 
wished to put on a play with their 
dolls. They fastened strings to 
the tops of the heads. They stood 
on chairs behind a long table and 
moved the dolls about as they 
spoke for them. The entertain- 
ment was very informal and was 
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given only for their own class- 
mates. 

Naturally other children 
wanted to give plays with their 
dolls on strings which they now 
called marionettes. But they 
wanted to move the arms. The 
arms were too stiff. Some of the 
more ambitious made new dolls 
took much of the stuffing out of 
their dolls in order to make the 
arms very soft and flimsy. At the 
elbows and at the shoulders the 
stuffing was separated and the 
hinges were made by sewing 
twice across the material. 

The children learned that 
marionettes were not something 
that only trained experts could 
make and manipulate. They saw 
the possibility of making marion- 
ettes out of spools, sticks of wood 
or wires. They learned that their 
were no hard and fast rules for 
manipulating or making these 
interesting characters as a hobby. 

Another possibility for making 
dolls are those made of a used 
light bulb and a soda bottle. Rub- 
ber balls or cloth heads could be 
substituted for the used light 
bulbs. Animals could be _ the 
characters too. Tall slender green 
ginger ale bottles make nice cats. 
Get a large rubber ball for the 
head and paint on it the face of 
a cat. Set it on the bottle at a 
rakish angle. Tie a ribbon bow at 
the neck. Paint with white paint 
the front paws and hind legs on 
the green bottle. 

These cats require no sewing 
but children of any age will be 
interested in making a wardrobe 
for their dolls which will suggest 
the kinds of clothes they would 
like to have, school clothes, party 


I like lovely things, I do: 

The evening clouds of pinkish blue, 
The stars that twinkle in the sky, 
Each brightly colored butterfly, 
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The boys were as interested in making character dolls as the girls 


clothes, play clothes. These can 
include hats, shoes and bags. 

And sometimes dolls are made 
of wood. A third grade class built 
a toy shop of orange crates. They 
felt it would not be complete with- 
out dolls of many sorts. They 
drew dolls on paper and cut them 
out. The father of one of the chil- 
dren volunteered to cut the dolls 
from plywood with his jig saw. 
Where the school has an indust- 
rial arts department the boys 
there would probably be quite wil- 
ling to cut out the dolls for the 
third graders. When the dolls 
were given back to the children 
they painted them with enamel 
paint after sandpapering them 
vigorously. They were painted 
both front and back, then nailed 
to a small block to make them 
stand up. 

Then there are dolls made of 
cylindrical cardboard boxes. 


Lovely Things 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


These may be salt boxes, oatmeal 
or cornmeal boxes. These dolls 
are usually in imitation of the In- 
dian dolls which are carved of 
wood and have grotesque features 
which the children enjoy very 
much. 

Whatever the material and 
whatever the occasion children 
do enjoy making and playing 
with dolls. The teacher provides 
opportunities for the making of 
original dolls which encourages 
inventiveness. Each child pro- 
duces something different. The 
dolls can be judged for artistic 
worth just as every other art les- 
son is evaluated when finished. 
Children study the proportions of 
the doll itself, as well as the spac- 
ing of clothing. They are judged 
for interest as well as fitness to 
purpose. Children learn how to 
use their leisure time in a worth- 
while way. 


Fresh snowflakes on a Winter day, 


The fragrant smell of new mown hay, 
The violets of early spring; 
I like every lovely thing. 
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Reading 


Seatwork 


BERNICE M. CHAPPEL 


SEATWORK is ar- 
ranged in order of difficulty, from 


the least to the most difficult. 
1. Draw lines between the 
words that are the same. 
but blue Where when 
Sally but When _ there 
blue puppy There where 
friend Sally What that 
puppy friend That what 


2. 


3. 
are 


and 


are 


4. 


Fill the blanks. 

chicken kitten puppy 

A cat’s baby is a - 

A dog’s baby is a 

A hen’s baby is a- 
Draw lines to the words that 
the same in each group. 


and me 

to we 
we 

said he 

and we 

not saw 

are was 
was 

said his 

are was 


Draw lines under the words 


that are the same as the first 
word in each line. 


on 
oh 
doll 
his 


they this then they that 


5. 


Mother is 
Father is - 
A kitten is 


6. 


AP 


oh 

oh 
do 
here 


out on 

of one 
duck doll 
her his 


of no 

oh on 
ball 
here 


doll 
his 
they 
Fill the blanks. little big 
A ball is - 

A house is 
A ear is. 
Fill the blanks. big 
A is an animal. 

A lives on a farm. 
A house is 
A barn is 


pig 


too. 


A .ean run. 
A horse is 
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10. 


11. 


Write, in manuscript, new 
vocabulary words on_ the 
board. Direct the children to 
find the words in their read- 
ing story and to place a dot 
under them. When the group 
has reading class, the teacher 
calls for the words and the 
children point to the marked 
words in their books. (This 
exercise may be used in all of 
the primary grades.) 


. (This exercise may be used 


in all of the primary grades. ) 
Select phrases or sentences 
from a reading story or 
workbook, and write them on 
the board in manuscript. Di- 
rect the children to draw a 
picture to show what the 
phrase sentence tells 
about. Have the children 
show their pictures while the 
rest of the group guess which 
phrase or sentence was illus- 
trated. (Use sentences such 
as the following) 

Sam ran up the hill. 

She put a yellow flower in her 
hair. 

Three animals followed him. 


. Draw lines to the words that 


rhyme with the endings at 
the left. 


cat road 
play  gome 

let door 
that come 
him just 

im may ust 
swim must 
her much 

Draw lines’ between the 

words that rhyme. 

can sat 

cat man 

big get 

let pig 

no S18) 

all ball 

boy run 

cow toy 

fun how 

hen tree 

is his 

see then 

under by on 


Make a big house 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


Put a tree by the house. 
Put 10 apples on the tree. 
Put a red wagon under the 
tree. 

Put a boy by the house. 

Put a bird on the house. 

Put a yellow toy duck under 
the tree. 


(Word reversals) Fill the 
blanks. saw was 

Jack _ a robin today. 
He . _ it in a tree. 

It a pretty robin. 
It ___. singing. 

The robin —— happy. 


Underline the sentences that 
are true. 

A cow is blue. 

A kitten is little. 

Horses run fast. 

Chickens go to school. 

A pig can eat. 

A house is big. 

Put Yes or No in the blanks 
after the sentences. 

Do baby birds live in a nest? 


Do baby ducks eat? . 

Do horses live on a farm? 
Do houses run? ; 

Do children like pets? ——___ 
Do chickens like pets? ——__ 
Compound words. Draw a 
line under the two little 
words you see in each big 
word. 


into barnyard 
someone bluebird 
something outside 
outdoors everywhere 
playhouse raincoat 
somewhere farmhouse 
henhouse today 
sometime everyone 

Who Am I? 

Select characters from a 


story in the reading text. Put 
sentences on the board telling 
about the characters. Have 
the children copy the sen- 
tences, and find the name of 
the character in their reading 
book. They may use the name 
to fill the blank in the last 
sentence as, 

I live on a farm. 

I am an old man. 
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I like to have children come 

to see me. 

Grandmother lives with me. 
I am __.._. (Grandfather) 


17. Draw lines between the two 
phrases that belong together. 

Our teacher can do tricks. 

The horse _ said, “Cluck, cluck.” 

Jane’s pet hen’ isa pretty color. 

Blue told us a story. 

The children do not go to school. 

Animals were reading. 

18. Underline the word that does 
not belong in each line. 

then children mothers chickens 

quack there cluck 

over under’ behind like 

ball doll boat them 

house doll boat them 

house after store home 

hens rabbits’ birds bread 

corn apples’ basket nuts 

19. Add ed or ing to make a good 
story. 

Tom heard Jack shout. He 

shout across the school 
yard. Many other children 
were shout. too, so, it 
was hard to tell what he had 
shout____ to Tom. He want- 
ed Tom to hurry over to play 
ball. That was why he was 
shout_— 

20. Write small or large in the 
blanks to tell about the words. 

kitten baby 

elephant puppy 

horse cow 

bee farm 

fly pie __ 

house robin - 


handkerchief 


21. Draw lines under all the 
things you might like if you 
were hungry. 

meat milk 

bread pie 
drum apples 
porridge cheese 
lights beans ice cream 
cookie hurry paint cit 


22. Underline the word that is 
the opposite of the first one 
in each line. 

up they 

first there 

old answer 
go stop 
ask talk 
lost round 


flag under 
flew 
pears 


orange 


down 
them 
start 
rain 
answer 
sound 


use 
last 
new 
yard 
tell 
foun 


23. Finish the sentences. (Direct 
children to find the words 
needed in their reading 
assignment, as 
Father was going to build a 
(fence) 

Jim piled the 
Father. (sticks) 


. Use part of the underlined 
word to fill the blank in the 
sentence. 

The bluebird has pretty ——_ 
feathers. 

The milkman brings —— ~~ 
to our house. 

That farmhouse is a large 
white - 

The barnyard is in front of 


for 


25. Put one line under sounds 
that animals make. 
Put two lines under sounds 
that people make. 
quacking caking 
calling shouting 
crying squawking 
mewing talking 
laughing grunting 
26. Seasons of the year. 
summer winter spring fall 
When would you see 
a big snow man? ___ 
leaves falling from the trees? 


singing 
squealing 
roaring 

crowing 
sawing 


people swimming? — 
birds building nests? __ 
birds flying south? 
children home every day? 
children raking leaves? 
People working in gardens? 

. Put questions on the board 
about the story being read 
from the reading text. Have 
the children copy the ques- 
tions, and then answer them 
in complete sentences. Advise 
them to find all the words 
they need in their reading 
book. 

. To teach skimming. Put sen- 
tence beginnings from a new 
reading story on the board. 
Tell children to skim to find 
the sentence, and then to copy 
the complete sentence. (About 
four or five sentences for one 
assignment.) 


The Robin Is Stylish 


ADELAIDE PARKER 


The robin’s a dandy; 
His hat has a feather — 
He’s dressed up in fashion 
For early spring weather! 


His manner is cocky, 
His eye, bold and bright; 
His spats of pale yellow 
Are spotless and tight! 


The Robin is stylish 

Dressed up in his best, 
With brown hat and coat 

And a bright ruddy vest! 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
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OU WOULD CAST YOUR 


“GLAD EAS7—ER DAY WIL’ 


AMAA 
PARADE 


MUSIC BY MAY F. LAWRENCE 
TU-LIP BEDS. 


WAKE uP!” THE RAIN-DROPS CALLED YOU HAVE NO TIMETO SPARE 
PUT ON YOUR CAPS OF RAIN-BOW HUES AND 


THE WIN-TER THROUGH I'VE LEFT YOU HERE TO 


Kiss 
AY 


JOIN WITH PRIDE THE FLOW-ER THRONG THAT FORM THE BIG PA- 


BUT NOW THE LIT -TLE BIRDS HAVE COME TO SING A-MONG THE 


AND 


Eas 


WORDS BY ALICE WHITSON NORTON 
YOU SLEEP-yY HEADS! 


UP-ON THE SPRING-TIME AIR: 
BIG PA-RADE, THE BIG PA-RADE,THE EAST-ER-DAY PA-RADE I!” 


JADE, 
WAKE up! WAKE UP! THE BIRDS HAVE COME To SING A~-MONG THE TREES 


HERE, WAKE UP, 
THE 
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“WAKE uP! 


SOON BE 
SWEET PER- FUME 
SLEEP BE-NEATH THE LEAVES. 


CAPES OF MATGH-LESS 
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Three dimensional flowers 


Suggested Curriculum 
For Art In The 
Lower Grades 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 
Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


A pri SHOWERS bring May 
flowers. The winter has been long 
and cold and though beautiful in 
its ice-vlue, it now seems a little 
grey and the earth appears dirty 
and in need of a good washing. So 
the April showers wash the earth 
and suddenly it’s Spring! 
Everything is so beautiful that 
now should be a good time to talk 
about the beautiful. Here is a 
suggestion that should be interest- 
ing. Ask the children to draw “the 


“We were out in the country sun.” 


most beautiful thing I’ve seen 
today.” What is the most beauti- 
ful thing you have seen today? 

It is interesting to discover 
what people think is “beauty.” So 
often people think only sunsets 
and palm trees and post card pic- 
tures are beauty to the artist. 
This is so far from right. The 
true artist sees beauty in the sim- 
plest things. Little children are of 
a like mind. 


a” 


The scene of an early spring 
robin pulling a worm out of the 
ground is a beautiful picture; the 
buds as they form a new texture 
on the trees; a rabbit as he 
“steals” the first top of green; the 
very first spring flowers, like tu- 
lips, which break even through a 
crust of snow. These and many 
others are all beautiful scenes. 

But sometimes we see simpler 
things; an old pair of hard worn 
shoes, a little baby’s pair of shoes, 
a p_ow resting from a day of work, 
a workman’s tools left idle on the 
shelf. One day an artist gave me 
a picture which I treasure highly. 
I say “artist” not in the sense of 
Rembrandt or Whistler, but in 
anyone who creates. This “artist” 
lives today and she is my friend. 
Her picture is of cabbage leaves— 
simple, beautiful! She calls it 
“Cabbages Are Beautiful.” How 
nice! 

So I talk to the boys and girls 
about beauty. And they soon 
know I mean, not the beauty of a 
sunset necessarily, but of more 


“Mother has a beautiful Christmas 
Center Piece” 
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“It’s at night and it’s snowing” 
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“That’s my Mom” 


simple things; often of the things 
we feel rather than the things we 
see. 
The little boy who said the most 
beautiful thing he had seen that 
day was the great big, strong, 
speedy bus which brought him to 
school. And the little girl who 
realized that the most beautiful 
thing she had seen that day was 
her mother’s smile when she 
waved goodbye to her as she left 
for school. This is beauty—the 
simple, the true, the gentle, the 
everyday. 

And, believe me, such topics 
make wonderful subject matter 
and beautiful pictures. What bet- 
ter time to realize and give 
thanks to beauty than spring. 

A second project for spring is 
three dimensional flowers. There 
are “patterns” for these and they 
can be made after a formula. But 
I know of no better way to create, 
especially in 3-D, than to put 
colored papers, scissors, paste and 
a few odd materials before the 
children and let them go to work 
experimenting. (By odd materials 
I suggest pipe cleaners, chenille 
covered wire, metal foil, oil base 
clay, etc.) You will get more and 
varied ideas than you possibly 
could by setting up patterns and 
styles to follow. The completely 
imaginary flowers with stems, 
leaves, pots and all can so easily 
be constructed from rolling, bend- 
ing, folding, cuffing, and pasting. 
Oil base clay is nice for the base 
and is easily camouflaged by 
wrapping colored paper around it. 
Note the illustrations. Now see 
what you can do! 
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Snow Man and Trees 


“We have two dogs I just love.” 


A Beautiful Scene 
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We Learn 
To Read 


HAZEL T. HARSTON 


I BELIEVE that reading is a 
means by which information is 
gained, a medium of personal 
pleasure and a means of gaining 
understanding of oneself and en- 
vironment. 

A child who has formal read- 
ing forced upon him before he is 
ready for it is likely to form a 
strong dislike for it and develop 
an attitude of failure and a loss 
of self-confidence. This is the rea- 
son I think the reading readiness 
period in the first grade is of ut- 
most importance. For it is here 
that your goals are to develop 
language ability, good articula- 
tion, increase visual ability, im- 
prove auditory ability, improve 
motor development, increase in- 
terest in learning to read and de- 
velop specific habits and skills. 

In trying to reach these goals 
at the beginning of school, I take 
what information I have from the 
child’s registration blanks and 
bridge the wide gap between 
home and carefree play to the 
sudden change of being thrust 
into the schoolroom with twenty 
or twenty-five children. First I 
tell them who I am, where I live 
and how I come to school and lead 
them into discussional periods to 
telling their names, where they 
live, who lives with them and how 
they come to school and if by 
bus, what their bus driver’s name 
is. Even pets are included in their 
stories as very prominent mem- 
bers of the family. From this we 
classify the most valuable mate- 
rial to begin with under the titles, 
Father, Mother, Sister, Brother, 
and Baby. . 
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The chalk board is used to 
make short, general sentences 
about them for reading. Thus for 
the first day at school many share 
experiences with someone else 
and “Learn to Read” which they 
can go home and repeat to Moth- 
er. This gives him the feeling of 
accomplishing something because 
his teacher complimented him, 
even though she does not give 
him a book the first day at school 
as they have all looked forward 
to receiving. 

Any choral reading, nursery 
rhymes, songs relating to the 
family, pets or toys are good ma- 
terials to use. Each day new dis- 
cussional periods provide mate- 
rial for experience charts stress- 
ing simple vocabulary that the 
child will later experience in the 
reading of readiness books and 
pre-primers. 

Storytime is filled with stories 
of families such as MR. PENNY, 
THE NEW PET, MAKE WAY 
FOR DUCKLINGS, THE 
LITTLE FAMILY, MR. T. W. 
ANTHONY WOO, MRS. MALL- 
ARD’S DUCKLINGS and vari- 
ous LITTLE GOLDEN BOOKS. 
Emphasis is always placed on the 
child contributing books and pic- 
tures for the bulletin board or 
flannel board. These pictures re- 
ceive captions in order to intro- 
duce new words and concepts. 

Filmstrips entitled THE FAM- 
ILY BEGINS THE DAY and 
THE FAMILY AT HOME or 
similar ones are most helpful to 
stimulate interest and encourage 
the sharing of ideas. Not only 
does this bring home to school 
but gives the child the feeling of 
belonging and a sense of security. 
It certainly helps form a desira- 
ble teacher-pupil relationship. 

From this we have a better un- 
derstanding that a family lives 
together, many families make up 
a community and there are many 
people in the community who 
help us. By this time the child- 
ren learn to follow from left 
to right, reproduce whole ideas 
from their experience charts, 
participate in making teacher-pu- 


pil plans for the day, news, days 
of the week, weather reports, 
choral readings and nursery 
rhymes and are ready for the 
reading readiness book to be put 
into their hands. The reading 
readiness book we use is HERE 
WE GO of the Row Peterson Co. 
The motivating activity which 
leads us into exploring and en- 
riching the child’s experiences by 
introducing the subject, OUR 
COMMUNITY HELPERS, are 
the picture studies entitled, 
COUNTRY and CITY. 

The book WHO AM I? put out 
by Whitman Publishing Co. read 
during storytime will stimulate 
the suggesting of different help- 
ers, as Fireman, Policeman, Gro- 
ceryman, Postman, Milkman and 
Minister. By no means pass up 
the opportunity to bring up any 
relative of the children in ialking 
of these helpers. 

This story with the added read- 
ing of HOOK AND LADDER 
No. 3 by Bill and Bernard Mar- 
tin, the showing of beautifully 
colored fire trucks put out by 
American La France Corp. and 
the showing of the film entitled, 
CITIES FIRE FIGHTERS adds 
to their interest. By this time you 
have a wealth of material for ex- 
perience charts. New words are 
added to their vocabulary as Fire 
Station, Fire Chief, Fireman, 
Pumper, Hook and Ladder and 
Turret Truck. 

This information is integrated 
with discussional periods, lan- 
guage, reading, writing, story- 
time, number time, songs, rec- 
ords, drama, play, pantomime 
and creative art period in the 
most informal and _ interesting 
way possible. 

After having a thorough know- 
ledge of, How the fireman helps 
us, the question is asked, How 
many of you have ever been to 
a fire station, to a fire, ridden on 
a fire truck, etc. Then comes the 
important question. How would 
you like to visit the fire station? 
All respond favorably toward 
this stimulus. 

The planning together period 
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begins for the visit. On the board 
we write for permission to visit 
the station, Each child reads and 
copies this. From their copies a 
democratic choice of one is cho- 
sen to be sant. 

When the formal invitation 
comes, we make plans of the 
things we want to see on the 
visit. It is always nice to have a 
bus driver’s child in the room, I 
did. He becomes very important 
at getting Dad’s permission to 
take us. Thus we have a well 
planned excursion for the purpose 
of enrichment by a direct experi- 
ence. 

The last topic of discussion be- 
fore we visit the station is to 
form a correct “Thank You” to 
the Fire Chief and to the bus 
driver. Again they choose one 
child to represent the group. 

During our visit, the Chief lets 
them put on his helmet, climb on 
the truck and hold the water hose 
after he starts the pump. 

On our return we have a teach- 
er-pupil evaluation by writing the 
story entitled, A VISIT TO THE 
FIRE STATION. 

In the same procedure the 
other community helpers may be 
studied, varying the length with 
your locality, the children that 
make up your group and their 
responsiveness to subject. 
The culminating activity may be 
the construction of a model com- 
munity for display. 

When the children have pro- 
gressed in their listening span 
and have formed good reading 
habits and skills, they may be 
given their reading readiness test 
as a check up to help determine 
the ones who are ready for for- 
mal reading and those who need 
more readiness. This check to- 
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gether with my observations 
show me those who are ready for 
formal reading in the pre-primer 
and into what groups they may 
be placed. 


Each group has its needs, as 
well as each individual, as to the 
rate they proceed, what super- 
vision is needed and repetition 
needed to build up an oral voca- 
bulary. 

They must have a challenge to 
stimulate thinking and keep the 
individual’s interest. In each 
group the use of the big pictures 
for study used along with the 
word, phrase, and sentence strips 
placed in a card holder, on the 
bulletin board or flannel board 
and filmstrips furnished the prop- 
er stimulation for text book 
reading. The suggestions given in 
the manual for the series are 
most helpful as a guide. 

In the faster moving group 
there is less need for directed 
teaching than the other two 
groups, although your program 
must be interesting, varied and 
the individual challenged to his 
fullest capacity. 

The average group must have 
more directions given in tech- 
niques, more time spent on pic- 
ture study, initial consonant cues 
and special emphasis placed on 
the left to right reading. Into this 
program, varied methods of in- 
creasing sight vocabulary 
through as many audio-visual 
aids as possible may be added. 

Your third group will move at 
a slower rate and the material 
must be repeated many times in 
as many interesting ways as pos- 
sible in order that the child may 
feel he has done something well. 

Here I emphasize storytelling 


Charm 


DOROTHIA PHILLIPS 


To be polite and kind and good 
And never do a harm, 


To speak when you are spoken to 


That is what we call charm. 


from the pictures to increase his 
oral language ability. 

This is how I try to reach the 
goals of teaching a child to in- 
dependently gain information for 
himself, read for pleasure and 
find understanding of his own 
problems. I feel I have a part in 
helping him as a friend to grow 
to his fullest capacity in nine 
months. It is most gratifying to 
know that you have guided and 
contributed to his social, mental 
and physical growth to your best 
knowledge. 
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Weaving, all-over motifs, tearing newspapers and follow the dots 


My PUPILS enjoyed the art 
phase of our animal unit with its 
varied projects. 

Each child made an all-over 
pattern with an animal motif. 
The paper, 9 x 12” was folded in- 
to thirds and the motif repeated 
and colored. 

I had several animal pages of 


following the number dots that 
proved interesting to the slower 
children in number class. These 
were colored and made an attrac- 
tive display above our number 
table. 

Weaving paper to form an ani- 
mal proved unusual and with 
black as the background, differ- 


Elephants, monkeys and lions 


Art 
Activities 
With 
Animals 


HELEN BOATRIGHT 


ent color combinations were 
found. 

Some children enjoyed molding 
animals with clay and others 
were able to tear newspapers to 
make animals. 

My supervisor was very help- 
ful to give ideas for 3-D animals. 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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erass 


curl forward 


two pieces folded on dotted lines 


piack tail and whiskers 


hands folded with bananas 


long tail curled 
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There is beauty in this west end shopping district with blooming flowers around 
the lamp posts and bright geraniums in window boxes 


In London With 
Don and Ruth 


ETHEL R. 


PART I 

The Allen’s were in a large 
sight-seeing bus, looking, listen- 
ing, and jotting down hurried 
notes as they began the tour of 
the largest city of the world—a 
city of over 600 square miles and 
8 million, 300 thousand people. It 
lies on both sides of the Thames 
River. The governing of London 
is done by a Lord Mayor and 
twenty-nine other mayors. 

London streets are narrow and 
crooked and run into each other 
in a most puzzling way. Where 
four or five streets come together 
toward one point or circle they 
call it Circus; such as, Picadilly 
Circus, Oxford Circus, St. Giles 
Circus, Cambridge Circus. One 
curious thing about London is 
that the people of the same pro- 
fession or trade or the same na- 
tionality live in the same district. 
For example, Fleet street is the 
street of journalism—most of the 
newspaper publishing offices are 
here. 
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“Here we are going down Ox- 
ford street. I’d like to shop here,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Allen. “It’s so 
beautiful with the blooming 
flowers around the lamp posts 
and the lovely, bright geraniums 
in window boxes along the second 
floor of almost all the stores. She 
was interrupted by the guide. 

“There is the Marble Arch 
which is the entrance to nowhere. 
It was originally designed by 
John Nash as the main gateway 
to Buckingham Palace; but was 
too narrow for the State Coach. 
So in 1851 it was set up here at 
the north-east corner of Hyde 
Park. But, once again traffic made 
it useless. Now it houses a small 
police office which keeps a friend- 
ly eye on the world’s freest debat- 
ing society, where any person of 
any creed, color, or belief may 
have his say. 

Hyde Park is London’s most 
famous park. There are acres of 
grass and woodland where you 
may just do nothing but think 


how easy it is to forget that you 
are in the center of a great city. 
A continuation of this is a public 
park especially devoted to chil- 
dren—Kensington Gardens. Here 
is Sir George Frampton’s statue 
of Peter Pan, probably the most 
popular statue in London. 

Grosvenor Square is to the 
south of the west end of Oxford 
Street. During the Second World 
War it became known as ‘Little 
America’. At No. I is the Ameri- 
can Embassy. The symbol of the 
U. S. A. which dominates the 
square’s gardens is the bronze 
statue of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
by Sir William Reid Dick. It was 
unveiled by Mrs. Roosevelt in 
1948 in the presence of the King 
and Queen. Now we are in the 
vicinity of five exclusive hotels: 
the Ritz, Grosvenor House, the 
Savoy, Claridge, and Dorchester.” 

“T can’t understand all our 
guide is saying,” whispered Ruth 
to Don. “But, I’ve learned that in 
London it is not sidewalk, but 
‘pavement,’ not elevator, but ‘lift’ 
— not cop, but ‘officer’ or 
‘bobby.’ ” 

“And I’ve found out that they 
don’t ‘take’ a seat, but ‘bag’ a 
seat — that potato chips are ‘po- 
tato crisps’ — that homey is 
‘homely’ here.” I see something 
funny! Look in the window of 
the Old Pewter Shop. It’s full of 
antique and French clocks. But, 
in one corner are eggs with the 
sign ‘Fresh Eggs For Sale.’ ”’ 

“One thing that impresses me 
is the bomb damage along the 
way, many buildings pitted from 
shrapnel, open spaces called bomb 
scars from the 1940 bombing. 
Wonder what it would have been 
like here sixteen years ago.” Mr. 
Allen was serious. The guide 
went on. 

“Now we are at the west end 
of The Mall and are coming to 
the Victoria — Grosvenor Gar- 
dens — the gardens of Bucking- 
ham Palace which is the perma- 
nent London residence of the 
Queen. See the sharp barbs on 
the top of the fence around the 
entrance of the Royal Stables. 
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Don and Ruth rode on this bright red double-decker bus 


Within those walls are all the 
horses, carriages, and the Golden 
Coach used in the Coronation. 
Wonder if the Queen is in resi- 
dence now. Yes, the flag flying at 
the mast head shows that.” 
“Let’s see if we can get a 
glimpse of Charles or Anne.” But, 
before Don could answer Ruth 
the guide said, “There is the bal- 
cony where the Queen appeared 
during the Coronation. She goes 


about unescorted except for the 


lady-in-waiting; only on State 
occasions is she escorted and only 
then does she leave through the 
middle gate. We are too late to see 
the changing of the guards which 
takes place about 10:15 in the 
morning. During your days of lei- 
sure you will want to come back 
for that.” 

When the bus had returned the 
group to the hotel Don and Ruth 
were amused by the parting 
words of their guide, “Go 


straight away if you’re doing any 
shopping.” 
“Go 


straight away, Ruth,” 
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Don and Ruth at Buckingham Palace 
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mimicked Don, “if you’re going 
to be ready for lunch.” 

Don and Ruth wanted more 
than anything else to ride on the 
top of a bright red double-decker 
bus. 

“How different from our 
buses,” observed Ruth. “The driv- 
er of this one is all by himself and 
the conductor stands on the back 


platform at the foot of the 
stairs.” 

“Only two pennies—a tuppence 
—for a ride. And at home it costs 
twenty cents. Just think, we can 
have ten rides here for the cost 
of one in our city,” Don calculat- 
ed. 

At Buckingham Palace a large 
crowd had already gathered to 
see the changing of the guards. 
The youngsters were interested 
in an English school class and 
teacher who had come to observe 
the ceremony. 


“July! And they are still going 
to school!” 


“Look over there in the palace 


court yard behind the high iron 
fence and you can see the old 
guard in their red coats and high 
stiff military head dress with up- 
right plumes.” 

“That black fur head dress is 
called ‘shako.’ I hear band music 
and oh, what a gorgeous sight!” 
Up past St. James Park came the 
relief guard keeping perfect step 
to the music, marching between 
the palace and the Queen Victoria 
Memorial and through the palace 
gate. Then they stopped, facing 
the old guard and some drilling 
followed. While the band played 
many selections, some that the 
children recognized, there came 
down the Mall the majestic Horse 
Guards on their way to Whitehall. 
To the youngsters it seemed like 
a gorgeous vision, leaving con- 
fused images of beautiful black 
horses, nodding plumes, silver 
and gold armor and helmets. 

“Oh, I’d like to be a Horse 
Guard! Look, now that the band 
has stopped playing, here comes 
the kilted bag-pipe band! As a 
slow march was played the old 
guard came to attention, then 
marched out of the gate off to the 
barracks, leaving the relief guard 
at the palace. 

After seeing Clarence House, 
where the Queen Mother lives, 
and No. 10 Downing Street, home 
of Winston Churchill, Uncle Jim 
suggested, “Let’s go over to Fleet 
Street and have lunch at the 
Cheshire Cheese.” 

“Do you mean the ‘street of 
ink’ where most of the newspaper 
offices are?” 


Don and Ruth watch, “Changing of the Guards” 
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“Yes. Fleet street is as old as 
English printing. And the famous 
old inn, the Cheshire Cheese, with 
its sawdust floor has been there 
since the 17th century. It was a 
favorite meeting place for Dick- 
ens, Johnson, and other famous 
old writers. During lunch the un- 
usual names of streets were dis- 
cussed: Poultry Street, Wood, 
Bread, and Milk streets which the 
waiter said had been named after 
the dealers who had their shops 
there. He went on: 

“It was on Poultry Street that 
the poet, Thomas Hood, was 
born.” 

“Bits of the one poem of 
Thomas Hood’s that I memorized 
at school comes back to me now,” 
reminisced Aunt Helen, and 
quoted, 


“T remember, I remember 
The house where I was born, 
The little window, where the 
sun 
Came peeping in at morn; 
He never came a wink too soon, 
Nor brought too long a day. 
I remember, I remember 
Where I was used to swing, 
And thought the air must rush 
as fresh 
To swallows on the wing.” 


“The author, Sir Thomas More, 
was born on Milk Street and John 
Milton who wrote ‘Paradise Lost’ 
lived on Bread Street. I’m sure 
you’ve heard of Tin Pan Alley, 
Needle and Thread Street and 
others with just as unusual 
names.” 

Long before the Allen’s reached 
St. Paul’s Cathedral they could 
see its high dome with a golden 
cross on top. Around the church 
is a street called St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, which has buildings 
on one side and the huge iron 
palisade which forms the inclo- 
sure of St. Paul’s on the other. 

After paying a small admission 
fee they went into the church and 
found the size of the interior 
overwhelming. They walked along 
towards the center of the cross 
and stood looking up into the 
dome. The ceiling of the dome 
was divided into compartments 
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Number 10 Downing Street, the home of Winston Churchill 


which were covered with paint- 
ings. Then one of the group spied 
the gallery which runs all around 
just under the dome. 

“That must be the famous 
whispering gallery,” said Uncle 
Jim. Let’s go up there — and we 
will want to visit the Clock 
Room, too. We shall have to buy 
tickets for both.” Up the circular 
stairs they went, round and 
round, higher and higher. Finally 
they reached the top of the stair- 
way. They walked under a great 
arch which led toward the center 
of the church. They went from 
one tower to another; then 
stopped for a moment to look 
down into the church below. 

“See how tiny the people down 
there look—just like little elves,” 
cried Ruth. Finally, they reached 
the Clock Tower. The youngsters 
were a bit disappointed. True, 
they saw an enormous clock — 
the pendulum being fourteen feet 
long and the minute hand eight 
feet long. 

“T’d rather go to the whisper- 
ing gallery,” complained Don 
who was becoming weary, as 
were they all. At last they heard 
the welcome words, “Ladies and 
gentlemen, this is the whispering 
gallery. Will you please go around 
to the other side of it and put your 
ears against the wall.” The group 
followed directions, walked half 
way around the gallery and were 
exactly opposite the man who had 
spoken to them when they en- 
tered. Uncle Jim stopped and sat 
down on a seat. 

“We must all sit here and put 


our ears against the wall.” All did 
as directed, and listened. The 
man on the other side put his 
mouth to the wall and began to 
speak in a low voice — in almost 
a whisper. And though he was a 
long way from them, so far that 
had they been out of doors a loud 
shout would have been necessary 
to make them hear — yet they 
could hear and understand every 
word of his whisper, the sound 
being carried in obscure manner 
along the smooth surface of the 
wall. From the height where they 
were the Allen’s could appreciate 
the size and proportions of the 
central space below. 

There is a wonderful memorial 
to Sir Christopher Wren who 
gave thirty-five years to the build- 
ing of St. Paul’s Cathedral which 
was completed in 1710. It was 
paid for mainly by a tax on coal. 
The inscription on the wall of the 
crypt above Wren’s tomb is: 
“Lector, si monumentum requiris, 
circumspice” (Reader, if you seek 
a memorial, look about you) 

“Here in London I think more 
often of Charles Dickens than 
any of the other old writers,” 
mused Uncle Jim. “I believe my 
earliest impressions of this city 
came from reading his books. 
Many of the buildings he de- 
scribed have been removed. But, 
the ‘Old Curiosity Shop’ is still 
used as a place of business. Let’s 
go inside and buy a few antiques 
or gifts. I can almost see Tiny 
Tim hobbling along here beside 
his father, Bob Cratchit.” 


(Turn to Page 60) 
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WORD WRITING PRACTICE 


Helen Strimple 


DRAW ARING AROUND THE WORD THAT TELLS ABOUT THE PICTURE. 
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hen 
chick 
dog 
ducks 


girl 
cake 
coat 


bird 


chair 


Truck 
table 


house 


Tree 
bird 
carrot 
flower 


gt 


snow 
pony 
stove 
house 


dol| 
sled 
wagon 
Truck 


cat 


chick 
rabbit 


rooster 


mule 
COW 


PONY 
bird 


= 
= 
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I like to watch the airplane 


Go zooming up so high; 


It skims the trees, and scales the clouds, 
With stars to steer her by. 

It’s then I wish that I could have 
A traveling butterfly, 


And light upon the star points 
That dot the silver sky. 
What fun to circle round the world 


From sands to icy snow; 


With a butterfly to guide me 


Wherever I might go. 


Florence Piper Tuttle 


A. PHONICS AND EAR TRAINING 


1. Silent letters — Cross out the letters you cannot 


hear when you say the words below. 


1. might 6. high 
2. circle 7. wish 
3. guide 8. snow 
4. light 9. have 
5. like 10. watch 


. Rhyming Words — Can you finish the following 
rhymes? Chose your words from this list — 


high snow star light ~ sand 


1. The clouds float by 
Up, up so very - 


2. The heavens seem so very far 
When traveling on a silver 


A Program of Phonetics 
With 


Integrated Activities 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


3. Lonly wish that I could know 
What’s in the lovely, feathery—___-_- 


4. The seagulls fly and try to land 
While children play upon the — 


5. The stars shine clear each night 
And try their best to give us__ 


B. WORD MEANINGS 


. Classifying words — In the list below are words 


expressing color, sound, taste, and “feel.” Write 
each word under the proper heading. 


Color Sound 
1. a. 
2. 2 
3. 

Taste “Feel” 
1, 
2. 2. 
3. 3. 


Silver snow icy red sweet soft 


sour tick smooth salty chirp moo 


. Opposites and Synonyms. From the following 


group of words find the opposite of each word 
below: 


low light flat never this 
brave love friend no up 
1. always —— 6. round - 

2. hate yes 

3. bigh . that 

4. enemy - _ 9. down 

5. dark 
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C. Vocabulary 


2. Making new words. Make new words by writing 


each word below with “where” in front of it. 


. Can you write another word for feathery? 


. ever where ever 8. of 


2. Can you suggest two words for skim? 


3. Can you suggest a word for steer? 


4. Can you give three words for zooming? 


5. What do you think it means when it says to 
scale the clouds? “ie 
ee ee Which of the words you have written would you 


? 
6. Can you suggest two words for scales? use to complete these sentences? 


1. There is no other way ___-__ he can be saved 
D. Word Building and Dictionary 


2. _______ would you wish me to come? 
1. Syllables and Accent. The words below have al- 
ready been divided into syllables for you. 3. A store occupies the land —_._--_ the farm stood. 
1. air plane 6. sil ver 4, _______ you go, I go. 
2. zoom ing ‘7. up on 
3. travel ing 8. cir cle 5. He goes ____-__ he wishes. 
4. wher ever 9. lit tle 
5. butter fly 10. a round 6. He went to the place ______ he had been sent. 


Integrated Activities 


(To be correlated with A Program of Phonetics) 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


READING 7. The airplane can scale the aR SSS 
8. I’d steer her by the - 
9. It goes zooming up so 
1. Ilike to watch the ——__— 10. The stars dot the silver 
2. I wish that I could have a ———__ 


A. Completion Test 


B. I i Th 
3. It is fun to circle ‘round the 


4. Pd like a butterfly to be my ___——_ 1. Have you ever been on an airplane trip? 
Where? 


2. Why didn’t primitive man invent some kind of 
. The airplane can skim the —— an airplane? 
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5. I'd light upon the 


] 


3. Who made the first flight in an airplane? 2. Increasing vocabulary 
4. Were balloons invented before airplanes? Can you give a definition for the following? If not, 
5. How can you tell the difference between an look them up in your dictionary. 
army plane and a navy plane? 1. glider 7. bimotor 
6. What makes the airplane go? 2. helicopter 8. waner 
3. ornithoper 9. amphibianplane 
7. What keeps the dirigible in the air? 4. “June Bug” oe Reckbeed 
8. Can you name five different kinds of airplanes? 5. military plane 11. aileron 
9. How can you tell them apart? 6. pursuit plane 12. propeller 
10. What is each used for? 3. Making Speeches 
11. Could you fly by airplane all the way across Eu- Can you choose one of the following questions as a 
rope and Asia? basis for a 3 minute speech? 


12. Why don’t they use airplanes to cross the Sa- . How old is the oldest airplane? 


hara Desert? . Who made the first airplane? 


1 
2 
3. What are the parts of a plane? 
4 


C. Topics or Questions for Class Discussion . How cana plane stay up in the air? 


1. Some of the Famous Aviators and their Flights De bane ~e some of the famous flights of 
istory? 
2. Airports and Airways of the World . ; 
6. What is the difference between a balloon and 


3. Uses and Importance of Aviation Today a dirigible? 


4. Development of the Air Service 7. Why does a dirigible need a motor? 


5. Have the countries of Europe used airplanes 8. Who are some of the famous pilots of avia- 


for exploration? tion? 
6. Is there an air mail service connecting the 9. How did the first planes look? 
countries of Europe? 10. What are the modern passenger planes like? 


. The largest and Most Famous Airports . How much does air mail cost? 


2. Why is flying becoming safer? 
LANGUAGE 4. Letter Writing 


Can you write a letter to The MacMillan Publishing 
1. Can you look over the names below and write 


Company, New York City, New York, asking for 
the book, Picture Book of Flying by Frank Dobias. 


three sentences about each one? 


. Charles A. Lindbergh 


2. Admiral Richard E. Byrd 


Amelia and her a picture of traveling butterfly light- 
ing upon a star point. 


ART 


4. Contributions of Wilbur and Orville Wright : 
2. Draw a picture of one of the early balloons used 


. Captain Hawks and His Achievements for flying. 


5 
6. Captain MacMillan and North Polar Exploration 3. Draw a picture of a sky writer. 
7 


- Flight of the Norge 4. Draw a picture of the air mail service. 


8. Dr. Hugo Eckener and the Graf Zeppelin 5. Draw a picture to show how the airplane helps 
9. Nungesser and Coli in protecting forest fires. 
10. Lieutenant Jimmie Doolittle — “The scrappiest 6. Draw a picture to show how the plane is used 


pilot of them all” for destruction of pests. 
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ACT I 


Characters 
Penny 
Duncan 
Heather 
Andy 

Babs 
Frankie 


Scene: At Penny’s house. As 
the scene opens the children are 
enjoying her birthday party. 
Each child is wearing the usual 
paper cap. They are standing 
around a_ birthday. cake, sur- 
rounded by candles. Note: Neith- 
er the candles nor cake has to 
be real. The children can have 
fun making it all look real. 

Penny: Now, everyone hold 
your breath while I blow out the 
candles and wish. 

Duncan: What are you going 
to wish for, Penny, a mink coat? 

Heather: She couldn’t tell us 
her wish. That would spoil the 
whole thing, didn’t you know 
that? 

Andy: Well, go ahead, Penny, 
get it over with so we can have 
a piece of cake. Personally I’m 
more interested in that than in 
any old wishes. 

Penny: Well, here goes. (She 
blows three times and apparently 
is successful in putting out all 
candles. She then cuts the cake 
and passes it around.) 

Babs: Speaking of wishes. I 
wish that I still believed in wishes 
coming true as I did when I was 
little. 
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Frankie: That was because we 
all read fairy stories and believed 
every word in them. 

Penny: I still believe if you 
wish for anything hard enough 
you'll get it. 

Duncan: Well, I’ve wished for 
good marks ever since I started 
to school and I haven’t seen any 
yet. 

Heather: That’s silly, Duncan. 
You just can’t sit back and wish 
these things. You’ve got to do 
something about them yourself. 

Andy: What do you say, we all 
make some special wish right now 
and see how many of them will 
actually come true by the end of 
the month? 

Babs: I think that would be a 
grand idea, but I think we must 
be sensible about our wishes and 
not wish for the moon so to speak. 

Frankie: All right, I wish it 
wouldn’t rain during the whole 
month of April. We have so many 
outdoor activities this month a 
rainy day would spoil it all. 

Penny: You sure are asking for 
something, Frankie. Don’t you 
know that “April Showers bring 
forth May Flowers?” 

Duncan: I have an idea. Let’s 
all wish for the same thing and 
then that will surely work. 

Heather: That should work but 
how are we all going to agree on 
one thing? That will be our No. 1 
problem. I should imagine. 

Andy: What’s the matter with 
Frankie’s wish? If there’s any- 
thing I hate it’s to plan to do 


something out of doors and have 
it rain cats and dogs. I’m all for 
Frankie’s wish. 

Babs: Well, I’ll go along with 
his wish too. I’ll never forget last 
April I wore a brand new dress 
to some outdoor affair and one of 
those old April Showers came 
along and ruined my nice dress. 

Frankie: Then it’s settled. We’ll 
all wish for NO RAIN THIS 
MONTH. (They all stand up to 
go and as they leave they chant) 

No more rain drops, no more 

showers. 

A sunny April will be ours. 


End of Act I 


ACT II 


LAND OF WISHES. 
Characters: 
Randy Rain 
Flossie Flowers 
Bobbie Bird 
Gertie Grass 
Tommy Trees 


Scene: in the Land of Wishes. 
As the scene opens, Randy Rain 
is speaking to Flossie Flowers, 
Bobbie Bird, Gertie Grass and 
Tommy Trees. 

Randy Rain: I have heard that 
some children in that other land 
far from here have wished that 
there would be NO RAIN DUR- 
ING THE MONTH OF APRIL. 
What are we going to do about it? 

Flossie Flowers: Why, Randy 
Rain, don’t they realize how im- 
portant you are to all of us? Why, 
where would I be, for instance, 


if you weren’t around to give me 
the moisture my family and I 
need? 

Bobbie Bird: And how do they 
think I’m going to live without 
water to drink and water for my 
bath. I can’t just turn on faucets 
like those children do. I need 
April Showers and you, Randy 
Rain, are the one to give them to 
me. 

Gertie Grass: And just how 
green do you think I’d be without 
those April Showers you talk 
about? Why I’d be brown and 
withered just at the time of year 
when I should be the greenest. 
Oh, Randy, do something, please! 

Tommy Trees: Well, I’ve heard 
everything now. Here everybody 
expects me to grow tall and send 
out new shoots starting in April. 
Then they want me to do all this 
without the help of you, Randy 
Rain. Well, 1 could tell those 
Earth Children a thing or two. 
They’re thinking of their own 


Characters: 

Cricket 

Ladybird 

Grasshopper 

Bumblebee 

Luna Moth 

Time: Full moon at dusk in 
springtime. 

Setting: By a hickory tree in 
the woods. 

At rise: Luna Moth is concealed 
at center in large leaf fastened by 
silken strands. Cricket hops on 
from left, glancing about. 

Cricket: (Rubbing wings be- 
hind back as he chirrups — he 
does this every time) Chirrup, 
chirrup! Am I the only insect 
that remembered to meet here? 
Where’s Caterpillar? (Examines 
trunk) The woods are full of 
hickories. But I’m sure this is the 
right tree. (Gazes up) And it’s 
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pleasures and are forgetting all 
of us. 

Randy Rain: It’s very clear to 
me that we must do something to 
show these children that a wish 
such as NO RAIN IN APRIL 
would hurt them as much as it 
does us. Let’s give them one 
week’s trial and let them see what 
happens. (They all leave chant- 
ing, ) 

No more rain drops, no more 

showers. 

You’ll soon be sorry for the 

birds and flowers. 


ACT III. 

Characters: 

Same as in Act I 

Scene: Same as in Act I. 

Time: Second week of April. 

(As the scene opens, the chil- 
dren are talking together. Penny 
is speaking.) 

Penny: Oh, Randy Rain, come 
back to town; Everything is dry- 
ing and is oh so brown. 


What Happened To 


Caterpillar 


the right time. By dusk at 
spring’s next full moon, Caterpil- 
lar said. (Ladybird comes on 
right.) 

Ladybird: Cricket! You did re- 
member to keep our meeting. 

Cricket: Of course I did, Lady- 
bird. Chirrup! You’re looking 
just as bright and ruddy as when 
I saw you last. 

Ladybird: I hope I’ve kept 
up my appearance. Wing cases 
spare gossamer wings from fray- 
ing. (Glances about) But there 
were five of us who promised to 
meet here by dusk of this full 
moon. What happened to Cater- 
pillar? It was she who planned it. 

Cricket: Chirrup! How Cater- 
pillar liked to munch the leaves of 
this hickory tree! And her body 
grew so plump and long she had 
to keep changing skins. 


Duncan: The early flowers just 
peeping through, Have had no 
drink but the morning dew. 

Heather: And the birds are 
dirty and thirsty too. Oh, Randy 
Rain, they’re waiting for you. 

Andy: The sun needs you to 
help things grow. We all need 
you, and we’re telling you so. 

Babs: Oh, Randy Rain, you 
should know ’tis true, That to be 
really green, the grass needs you. 

Frankie: And the lawns are 
brown, they should be green. 

You should see the grass that I 
have seen. 

All Together: Oh, Randy Rain, 
oh listen here. We’re in trouble 
we sadly fear. The birds, the 
grass the trees and the flowers, 
Are waiting for you to bring 
April Showers. We’re sorry we 
made such a terrible fuss. Think 
of the others and please forget us. 
(The play then ends with the 
singing of an appropriate spring 
song.) 


Ladybird: She had pretty col- 
oring — that pale bluish green 
with a yellow stripe her entire 
length. 

Cricket: Remember how she 
used to go hunching along from 
one juicy leaf to the next? 
(Shows how.) 

Ladybird: (Stifling titter) Oh 
Cricket! We mustn’t make fun of 
poor Caterpillar. (Glances) She 
may be here any minute. 

Cricket: I hope so! There’s no 
insect I’d rather see so much. 

Ladybird: (Offended) Well, 
really! (Grasshopper hops on 
left.) 

Grasshopper: Ladybird! It’s 
such a pleasure to see you again. 

Ladybird: And you too, Grass- 
hopper! Why, you jump just as 
high as ever on your long red 
legs. 
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Grasshopper: But naturally I 
do, Ladybird. Only a few weeks 
have passed since we last met. 
I’m still a high-stepper. 

Cricket: Chirrup! ’m a mu- 
sician as well as a high-stepper. 
But you don’t seem to notice your 
old rival, Grasshopper. 

Grasshopper: Cricket, old chir- 
ruper! How nice to see you again. 
And to hear your cheerful music 
too. (Glances about.) 

Ladybird: (Noticing) Cricket 
came mainly to meet someone 
who isn’t here yet. 

Grasshopper: (Still looking 
about) What happened to Cater- 
pillar? Wasn’t she a munching, 
hunching long body? Striped 
moonshine! 

Ladybird: I’m sure Caterpillar 
wouldn’t be flattered to hear you 
say that? (Glances) She might be 
coming along this very minute. 

Cricket: Oh chirrup! Caterpil- 
lar wouldn’t mind. One of the 
nicest things about her was that 


she just went her own way, | 


hunching and munching along. 

Grasshopper: But always with 
so much friendliness for other in- 
sects going about their ways. It 
was she planned this meeting. 

Ladybird: I really don’t blame 
either of you for wanting to see 
Caterpillar most. I confess she’s 
the one I wanted to see most too. 
(Bumblebee wings buzzing on 
right.) 

Bumblebee: Buzz, buzz! Now 
that’s nice to hear, ladybird. That 
you wanted to see me most. 
(Ladybird is confused. ) 

Crickett: Bumblebee! You 
weren’t too busy to buzz to our 
meeting. 

Bumblebee: No, Cricket. And I 
just don’t buzz to be buzzing. As 
you idly rub your wing cases for 
the chirrup it makes. 

Ladybird: But every insect 
isn’t blessed with such musical 
wing cases as Cricket, Bumble- 
bee. They do make a cheerful 
sound. 

Bumblebee: Buzz, some may 
prefer it to a queen’s busy buzz- 
ing. 

Grasshopper: You are a queen 
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bumblebee, aren’t you? (Bows.) 

Bumblebee: Buzz, yes! And 
therefore busy gathering pollen 
and nectar to knead into bee- 
bread for my brood. Not too busy, 
though, to attend our promised 
meeting. (Looks about) But what 
happened to Caterpillar, who 
planned it? She’s not here. 

Ladybird: Oh, do you think 
something happened to Caterpil- 
lar? So she couldn’t come, Queen 
Bumblebee? 

Bumblebee: Buzz, no! Nothing 
like that. It’s just — well, I took 
time off especially to see Cater- 
pillar. Now I’ve buzzed it! 

Grasshopper: So did all of us, 
Queen Bumblebee. 

Bumblebee: Forgive my think- 
ing you mostly awaited me, Lady- 
bird. 

Ladybird: You’re as gracious 
as the queen you are. Certainly. 

Cricket: Chirrup! I haven’t 
given Caterpillar up. She’ll come. 

Grasshopper: By my long red 
legs, I hope so. I hopped miles, 
with full use of my wings, to be 
here at this meeting she planned. 

Cricket: So did I. But don’t for- 
get Caterpillar just has to hunch 
along on the ground. (Shows how 
again but not in fun.) 

Ladybird: Why, that’s right. 
She has neither wing cases nor 
wings. 

Bumblebee: Buzz, how stupid 
of us! Naturally poor Caterpil- 
lar, having no wings, would ar- 
rive last. 

Ladybird: Why do we say poor 
Caterpillar? She’s so very much 
alive. 

Grasshopper: Let’s stop worry- 
ing about that charming, sensible 
creature we all long to see. She’ll 
come in her own good time. 

Cricket: A good suggestion, 
Grasshopper. We’re at the right 
hickory tree, I know. (Stares at 
leaf that is stirring now.) 

Bumblebee: And such bright 
moonlight as this could stream 
only from the moon at its full. 
(Cricket hops close to leaf astir.) 

Ladybird: It’s dusk, or we 
couldn’t see the moonlight. 

Cricket: (Excitedly) Chirrup!! 


This leaf stuck with silky strands 
is stirring! (Grasshopper, Bum- 
blebee and Ladybird come close.) 

Grasshopper : Could Caterpillar 
have been hiding here all the 
time? Why, the clever prankster! 
(The leaf breaks open.) 

Bumblebee: She always had 
those dreamy ways of one who 
would surprise her friends. (Luna 
Moth half emerges) But buzz!! 
this insect has great wings! (Lu- 
na Moth moves wings feebly.) 

Ladybird: Such wet, stuck-to- 
gether wings! Yet it didn’t rain 
today. And there’s no dew yet. 

Cricket: The winged creature 
is struggling out of her cocoon. 
(Luna Moth fully emerges) Why, 
it’s a dusk-loving moth! 

Grasshopper: See her feathery 
antennae. How beautiful she is! 

Bumblebee: Her wings in the 
moonlight are pale greenish blue. 

Ladybird: With dark-traced 
spots the color of the moon. 

Cricket: Chirrup! I know now. 
It’s Luna Moth! 

Bumblebee: Buzz! We must 
kneel. Luna Moth is Empress of 
the Night! (All kneel before 
Luna Moth.) 

Luna Moth: (Approaches) 
Dear friends, I’m only your old 
companion, Caterpillar. Who 
munched juicy leaves as_ she 
hunched along this hickory tree. 
And who planned this special 
meeting I see all of us have kept. 

All: (Flocking joyously about 
her) : Caterpillar! 

Cricket: -You, 
Moth! 

Luna Moth: Was I so unlovely 
before, dear Cricket? 

Cricket: It was to see our 
charming Caterpillar that each of 
us has come here at the appointed 
time and place. 

Luna Moth: And I hope I have 
not disappointed you. 

All: Oh no, Luna Moth! 

Luna Moth: I’m just Caterpil- 
lar grown up. It must have been 
my air of becoming that intrigued 
you so. But do you like me now? 

All: Oh yes, beautiful Luna 
Moth! 

Luna Moth: I’m so pleased to 


lovely Luna 
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see all of you. And just as you 
always were, too. It makes my new 
form seem less strange. Perhaps 
that’s why I planned our reunion. 
Yes, it’s all clear now! 

Grasshopper: And you planned 
it at the old hickory tree we used 
to haunt because that’s where 
you’d be all along. 

Bumblebee: And you made it 
at dusk because dusk is the time 
for moths. 

Ladybird: And by full moon- 
light so you would look your love- 
liest. 

Luna Moth: No, only that those 
of you who belong to the day — 
Bumblebee and Grasshopper and 
you, Ladybird, might feel more at 
home. Cricket is a night insect 
too. Though he came chirruping 
about when I as Caterpillar be- 
longed to the day too. 

Cricket: Chirrup! It is against 
my nature to be about by day. I 
wanted to be near you when you 
were Caterpillar. But now... 

Luna Moth: Now we can enjoy 
the night together, friend Cricket. 

Bumblebee: Buzz I must wing 
back to my waiting brood, Luna 
Moth. 

Luna Moth: (As Bumblebee 
wings buzzing off right) Good-by, 
Bumblebee! J’ll soon be winging 
through the dusk. But silently. 

Ladybird: And I must get back 
to my young ones. Only for you, 
Luna Moth, would I have left 
them alone this late. 

Luna Moth: (As Ladybird hur- 


In freshly spaded sod; 


Protect it tenderly, I pray, 
And let it grow, dear God! 


May springtime spread its branches wide 
And make a cooling shade 

For man and beast and birds that hide 
The tiny nests they’ve made. 


I plant this tiny tree today 


ries off right) Good-by, Ladybird! 
You’d better open your wing 
cases and use your wings soon. 
(To Grasshopper and Cricket) I 
can hardly wait till my wings dry. 
(Flutters them) I must wait, or 
they won’t lift me. 

Grasshopper: I hoped I’d see 
you fly, lovely Luna Moth. But I 
guess I’d better hop-fly for home. 
I’m a daylight insect too. 

Luna Moth: (As Grasshopper 
hops off left) Good-by, Grass- 
hopper! How far you leap on your 
long red legs. (To Cricket) Now 
he’s using his wings to prolong 
the leap. Grasshopper half flies. 

Cricket: I can leap almost as 
far. And I can make music with 
my wing cases. Shall I make mu- 
sic for you while your wings dry? 

Luna Moth: (Flits about) Oh 
Cricket, I think they are dry now! 
And I can wait no longer to try 
them! (Flits left.) 

Cricket: Chirrup. Luna Moth, 
must our enchanted meeting end? 

Luna Moth: (Turns) Yes, 
friend Cricket. For I must fly 
away into the dusk. And find my 
Luna Moth mate. And lay my sil- 
very eggs — on a hickory tree. 
(Flits right.) 

Cricket: (Hops after) Oh Luna 
Moth, tell me! 


Luna Moth: (Again turns) 
Yes, Cricket? 
Cricket: When your silvery 


eggs hatch — will they be munch- 
ing, hunching Caterpillars with 


I Plant This Tiny Tree 
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yellow stripes? Small, but grow- 
ing? 

Luna Moth: Of course! Until 
they hide in a leaf held together 
with their silk, as I did, and be- 
come cocoons. And when they 
break forth winged Luna Moths, 
may it be among old friends of 
their Caterpillar days too. Good- 
by, Cricket! Wasn’t it an exciting 
meeting I planned? 

Cricket: (As Luna Moth flits 
off right) Yes, Luna Moth, a 
marvelous meeting. (Alone, to 
himself) So that’s what happened 
to Caterpillar! 


THE END 


Characters: 2 boys; 3 girls. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Cricket wears black 
suit and cap with curved an- 
tennae. Ladybird’s costume is 
orange-red with black spots. 
Grasshopper has green suit 
and cap with short straight 
antennae; he wears red stock- 
ings. Bumblebee is black and 
orange, with short gossamer 
wings. Luna Moth’s white cos- 
tume has great wings of pale 
greenish blue with black-traced 
yellow dots; her white cap has 
feathery antennae. 

Setting: Hickory leaf, large 
enough to hide Luna Moth, 
fastened together by silken 
strands. Backdrop showing 
base of tree trunk and other 
trees in distance. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


May summer well the fruit just right 
With rains and summer heat; 
May autumn paint its colors bright 


And make the harvest sweet. 


Dear Lord, protect my tiny tree 
From any unkind fate; 

Please nourish it that I may see 
It growing tall and straight! 
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Look for nine hidden Easter-eggs, one rabbit and four tiny chicks 
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THE 
(MOPPETS, 


pe? 


Mugs and his friends have been playing marbles in the 
Parkway. Mugs walks home behind his friends and dis- 
covers they have dropped many of their marbles along the 
walk. He picks them up and puts them in his pockets. 


Soon his friends hear the marbles dropping and look to 
find a hole in one of their pockets. They turn back to 
gather up the fallen marbles only to find that Mugs has 
picked them all up. “Finders keepers!” Mugs says to 
them and will not return their lost. marbles. 
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and 
Helen Strimple 


“This looks like Jack’s new birthday knife from his Grand- 
father!” says Mel one spring morning when he spies a 
new knife lying in the grass. 


“Isn’t it a dandy?” he admires the shining tool. 


Mel hunts for Jack and asks him if this could be his knife. 
Jack is so happy to find the gift he thought he’d lost. He 
thanks Mel and invites Mel over to his Dad’s workshop 
where his Dad will show them both how to carve some- 


thing out of wood. 
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The Mammoth Cave in Kentucky is the largest natural 
cave in the world. It has more than 10 miles of passages 
and chambers. Echo River contains blind fish. Nearby are 
sightless beetles and spiders. Gigantic Stalactites hang 
down like giant icicles. Huge stalagmites rear up like 
mountains of pillars. All these wonders have been formed 
through the ages drop by drop! 


(SEE ANSWER ON PAGE 60) 
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DEFINITIONS 
ACROSS 


1. They hang down 
5. They stand up 
6. "Blue Grass" State 


DOWN 


Flying mammals 

Name of cave 

Kind of stone formation 
River flowing through 
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Ir WAS five o’clock, and time 
to close the Animaltown library 
for the day. 

No one was reading there but 
Mrs. Goose. She was sitting way 
at the back of the room, hunched 
over a book. She looked very un- 
happy. 

Miss Red-Squirrel, the librar- 
ian, went to her. She had a key in 
her paw. “It is time to lock up,” 
she said. 

Mrs. 
thing. 

“Would you like to take that 
book home with you?” 

“No,” Mrs. Goose told her. “I 
wouldn’t like to take the book 
home with me. And I can’t go 
home, myself.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“IT mean I shall have to stay 
right here.” 

“But it is time to lock up!” 

“Then lock me up. I simply 
can’t go home.” 

Miss Red-Squirrel looked at 
her. She had shut her eyes, and 
looked very dumpy and settled 
down. She was just too big to 
push out of the library, and Miss 
Red-Squirrel didn’t want to do 
that, anyway. So she decided to 
get help. 

She ran out to Animaltown 
Avenue. Mr. Pig and Old Lady 
Owl were talking together, and 
Mr. Pop-Rabbit was coming along 
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Goose didn’t say any- 


ORI 


Mrs. Gooses Big Scare 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


on his bicycle. Miss Red-Squirrel 
waved the key, and told them that 
Mrs. Goose refused to get out of 
the library. 

“But why?” 

“Please come and ask her that, 
yourselves. I can’t budge her.” 

So they all went to Mrs. Goose. 

At first, all she would say was, 
“IT can’t go home. Lock me up 
here, if you want to. This is a 
good place to stay. I have had a 
big scare.” 

But they kept asking her, and 
after a while she said, “Well, I’ll 
tell you, if you must know. Then 
you'll understand. As I was com- 
ing home, and opened the door 
to my house, a great big awful 
black and yellow bee flew in right 
ahead of me. Now, you can see 
why I can’t go into my house. 
Who would want to go in, and be 
stung by a big bee?” 

“Well, you can’t keep on stay- 
ing out of your house just be- 
cause a bee is in it,” decided Old 
Lady Owl, wisely. “Come on, ev- 
erybody, we’ll have to go home 
with her, and see that she gets in, 
somehow.” 

Black Cat saw them coming. 
“‘What’s the matter?” he asked. 

“There’s « big bee in Mrs. 
Goose’s house, and she’s afraid to 
go in.” 

“T’ll come along and help you.” 

Mrs. Hen saw them coming. 
“What’s up?” 


“There are some bees in Mrs. 
Goose’s House,” said Mr. Pig. 
“We'll have to do something 
about it.” 

Mrs. Sheep was reading the 
Animaltown News on her porch. 
She called out,” Where are you 
all going?” 

“There’s a swarm of bees flying 
all around in Mrs. Goose’s house,” 
explained Mr. Pop-Rabbit. “This 
is a helping party.” 

Black Cat looked in the wind- 
ow. 

“What do you see?” asked Mr. 
Pig. 

“Just the front room,” he told 
them. “The table—the red rock- 
ing chair—the things that are al- 
ways there.” 

“Well, since it is a swarm of 
bees,” said Mrs. Hen,” they are 
probably all clinging in a clump 
to something.” 


“Lock me up, I simply can’t go home,” 
she said. 
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Miss Red-Squirrel ran out to Animaltown Avenue for help 


By that time Mrs. Goose was 
sure, herself, that there must be a 
whole swarm. “Black and yel- 
low,” she said. “And it went so 
fast that I couldn’t tell how many 
there were. They might have been 
flying in a clump.” 

“‘Let’s look in the kitchen wind- 
ow,” said Mr. Pig. “Up high.” 

But there was nothing up high, 
or down low, either. They looked 
in the bedroom window. Nothing 
there. 

“Well, let’s go back to the front 
room,” said Black Cat,” since it 
was there the bees flew in.” 

“And you are the very one to 
open the door and tiptoe softly 
in,” Mr. Pig told him. ‘You are 
so light-footed. You wouldn’t 
rouse them up.” 

Black Cat didn’t want to go in. 
He just stood there. He didn’t 
wish to be chased by bees. 

“Go in, if you are _ brave 
enough,” said Old Lady Owl. 

So Black Cat had to move, to 
show he was brave. He opened 
the door stuck his head in, and 
stared all around. 

Then, because it was a windy 
day, and chilly, Mr. Pig sneezed. 
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Everyone jumped. Black Cat shut 
the door with a slam. 

“You oughtn’t to have sneezed 
like that!” he said. “It startled 
me. It might have startled the 
bees, too. It takes almost nothing 
to startle a swarm of bees.” 

“T had to sneeze,” gruffed Mr. 
Pig. ‘“‘When you have to sneeze 
you have to sneeze, that’s all 
there is about it. And who 
slammed the door, I’d like to 
know? You! That must have 
scared the bees up. They are 
probably flying around in circles, 
getting all ready to sting.” 

“Don’t quarrel,” said Old Lady 
Owl. “T’ll look in the window, my- 
self, and see what is happening.” 

“Nothing is flying around in 
circles,” she told them. “Every- 
thing is quiet. Except the red 
rocking chair. That’s rocking a 
bit—probably from the wind 
from the door.” 

“Or maybe it’s the bees rocking 
it,” cried Mrs. Goose. “They 
might be on the under side of the 
chair, milling around!” 

Old Lady Owl scrooged down 
and looked. “I can’t see a single 
bee,” she said. “And I think it’s 


high time we all went in, and 
hunted. What good is it for us to 
stay out here, worrying and talk- 
ing and quarreling? Everyone 
who is brave—come on.” 

She opened the door and 
stepped in. They went after her; 
all except Mrs. Sheep, who said 
she needed to finish what she had 
been reading, and Mrs. Hen, who 
said that she just had to go home. 

Inside Mrs. Goose’s house, Mr. 
Pig got a pancake turner to fight 
the bees. Black Cat took a poker, 
and Old Lady Owl found a 
broom. 

They tiptoed around, looking 
up, looking down, looking under 
and behind. They went through 
the kitchen and the bedroom. 
Then they came into the front 
room. 

Suddenly Mrs. Goose gave a 
screech. “There it is! Black and 
yellow! On my plant—on the win- 
dow sill! Right where a bee would 
be!” 

They all looked. “Sleeping, 
that’s what,” said Old Lady Owl. 
“All quiet and sleeping.” She 
went nearer. Then she turned to 
the rest of them. 
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They tip-toed around looking up, under and behind 


“This isn’t a bee. Or a little 
swarm of bees, all bunched to- 
gether. It’s only a piece of black 
and yellow. paper, that flew in 
when Mrs. Goose opened the door 
this windy day. It caught on the 
plant, and just stayed there.” 

“Wait till I get my glasses,” 
said Mrs. Goose. “I’m not at all 
sure that it isn’t a bee. A big 
one.” 

“Get your glasses, if you want 
to,” said Mr. Pop-Rabbit.” But 
we all know now what it is.” 

Mrs. Goose bent over the black 
and yellow thing. “Yes, it’s a 
piece of paper,” she said. “But it 
has bee colors. No wonder I was 


The hyacinth nose-blades are peeping through, 
They will soon don dresses of pink and blue 


And violet in delicate hue. 


Daffodil swords pierce through the ground, 


fooled. It was a very natural mis- 
take.” 

“Well, now that you are in 
your own house, safe and sound,” 
said Old Lady Owl, “We'll just 
drop this piece of paper into the 
waste basket. It has made enough 
trouble for us. See—it is candy 
paper, from around those chewy 
gooey taffy things that the Ani- 
maltown children like to buy.” 

“Now let’s go home,” said 
Black Cat.” Are you all right, 
Mrs. Goose?” 

“Yes, I’m all right. Thank you 
anu.” 

After the door was shut, Mr. 
Pop-Rabbit said, “She’s not all 
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right! She’s the goosiest goose 
anywhere, and that’s not all 
right.” 

“Well,” said Old Lady Owl,” 
maybe some of us have been a 
little silly, too. Who was it started 
the idea about a swarm of bees, 
anyway ?” 

No one seemed to know, or 
wanted to know. 

“Let’s go home,” said Black 
Cat again. 

They all did, except Miss Red- 
Squirrel. She had to go back to 
the library, because she had for- 
gotten to lock up. She still had 
the key in her paw. 


Tulips are beginning to sprout, 
Their long green ears are pushing out, 


Soon their red heads will nod about. 


Golden daffodils will soon abound 
In ruffled petticoats swirling around. 
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When Kenny’s Mother returned, she could hardly believe her eyes, for he was 
hopping all over the place. 


Kenny, The Hop-Sick 
Little Kangaroo 


CATHERINE URBAN 


Kenny KANGAROO was 
riding in his mother’s pouch as 
she went hopping great hops over 
the Australian plains. Mrs. Kang- 
aroo was going to town to buy 
some yarn to finish a sweater she 
was making. 


As Mrs. Kangaroo hopped 
along Kenny became sick. 
“Mother!” he cried. “Please 


stop or I will be ill!” 

Mrs. Kangaroo stopped. “‘Ken- 
ny,” she said, “I must get the 
yarn and the shops will soon be 
closed.” 

“I know,” Kenny said. He 
jumped out of the pouch and sat 
down quickly. “I...I1...feel a 
bit dizzy, Mother!” 

“Oh, you poor baby,” Mrs. 
Kangaroo said. She rubbed Ken- 
ny’s forehead gently. 

“T know you must get the yarn, 
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Mother,” Kenny said, “but I get 
so hop-sick riding in your 
pouch!” 

“IT never heard tell of a little 
kangaroo getting hop-sick be- 
fore,” Mrs. Kangaroo said. 

They looked about them. Kenny 
was sitting against a fence that 
went all the way around a big air- 
port. A highway was in front of 
them and a railroad ran along the 
other side. It was near town and 
Kenny did look ill. 

“T’ll leave you here in the 
warm sunshine,” Mrs. Kangaroo 
said. “You rest and I will be right 
back with the yarn.” She gave 
Kenny a kiss and a final pat and 
off she went. 

Kenny leaned against the fence 
and closed his eyes. But soon he 
heard something. “‘Tooo . . . 0000 

. 0000! Tooo ... 0000... 0000! 


Chug ... chug... chug!” He 
opened his eyes. A little train was 
coming along the track. An en- 
gineer was looking out the side of 
the cab. He saw Kenny. 

“Wooop! Crackle! Crunnnnk!” 
The little train stopped. The en- 
gineer came over to Kenny. 

“‘What’s happened to you, little 
kangaroo?” 

“T . .. 1 got hop-sick,” Kenny 
said. 

““Hop-sick ?” the engineer cried. 
“Why, I never...” 

“When I ride in my mother’s 
pouch,” Kenny explained. “She 
takes great hops over the ground 
and I get dizzy and my head feels 
queer and my stomach...” 

“Oh, I know!” the engineer 
said. “Like being train-sick. Now, 
when I was a boy, I used to get 
dizzy almost every time I rode on 
a train!” 

“Then, please,’ Kenny asked, 
“How did you get over it?” 

“Why, I don’t rightly know,” 
the engineer said. “I learned to be 
an engineer and forgot all about 
it! Now, I run a train and I’m 
never ill!” 

“But I can’t run a train.” 

“No, I guess not,” the engineer 
agreed. “I remember I always 
rode facing the front to keep 
from being ill... and I hear they 
have some new medicines now.” 

“I always ride facing front,” 
Kenny said, “and I’ve never 
heard of any kangaroo medicine. 

“Well, I’m sorry,” the engineer 
said and he got back into his en- 
gine and went chugging off. 

Kenny started to lean back 
against the fence but he heard 
something. “Rattle, rattle! Sput- 
ter, sputter!” A rattily old auto- 
mobile was coming down the 
highway with an old man at the 
wheel. He got out when he saw 
Kenny. “Hi, there, little kanga- 
roo, what’s the matter with you?” 

“IT... I’m hop-sick.” 

“T swan!” the man said. “I’ve 
heard tell of a lot of newfangled 
diseases but I never...” 

“When I ride in my mother’s 
pouch,” Kenny explained. 


“Like car-sickness,” the old 
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man interrupted. “Why, when I 
first rode in an automobile, I was 
sick as all get out!” 

“And you got over it!” Kenny 
cried. 

“Why, yes, guess I did,” the old 
man said. “Seems like I learned 
to drive and I’ve never been sick 
since!” 

“But I can’t learn to drive a 
car, Kenny said. 

“I guess not,” the driver said. 
“I’m sorry I can’t help you.” And 
he got into his old car and went 
chugging off. 

Soon Kenny heard a whirrling 
sound. A great silver plane was 
settling down on the airfield. 

The pilot got out and came over 
to Kenny. “What’s the matter, 
little kangaroo?” he asked. 

I’m hop-sick,” Kenny 
said. ‘““You know, dizzy from rid- 
ing in my mother’s pouch when 
she hops over the plains.” 


“That’s bad!” the pilot said. 
“My, I remember how air-sick I 
was on my first plane ride!” 

“How did you get over it?” 
Kenny asked. 

“Why, I don’t remember,” the 
pilot said. “I learned to pilot a 
plane and forgot all about being 
sick. 

Kenny looked up into the sky. 
“T’m not air-sick,” he said. “I’m 
hop-sick.” 

“Same thing,” the pilot said. 
“If you’re hop-sick from riding 
in your mother’s pouch, then it 
seems to me you’d better learn to 
hop by yourself.” 

Kenny’s eyes grew wide. He 
jumped to his feet. ““Why, thank 
you!” he cried. “The engineer 
was train-sick until he learned to 
run the engine! The old man was 
car-sick until he learned to drive. 
You were air-sick until you 
learned to pilot a plane. Well, I’m 


Ethelbert 


and The Twins 


SHEILA STINSON 


Susan AND Bobby were 
twins and they lived in a big 
white house at the foot of a high 
hill with lots of tall trees around 
it. 

They had a dog named Snooper 
and a cat named Henrietta who 
were great pets. 

They loved to go about the 
place in search of adventure and 
Snooper and Henrietta always 
went along. 

One lovely summer morning 
Susan said, “Let’s take a walk 
Bobby and see what we can find.” 

So they started out hand in 
hand, Snooper and Henrietta fol- 
lowing behind, only now and then 
Snooper would get excited and 
run ahead looking for a rabbit or 
a squirrel and Henrietta would 
often try to catch a butterfly. 

This particular morning as 
they were walking along they 
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suddenly heard a voice like a tiny 
silver bell say: “Good Morning, 
children.” 

They looked around and up and 
down but couldn’t see any one 
and then they noticed Henrietta 
staring straight in front of her 
and sure enough there stood a lit- 
tle figure not more than four 
inches high, dressed all in green 
with a cunning little pointed cap 
and slippers turned up at the toes. 

They immediately squatted 
down in order to be closer to him 
and asked him his name. 

“My name is Ethelbert,” he 
said. 

“And where do you 
asked Susan. 

“I live at the foot of the big 
oak tree. There is green moss for 
a carpet and nice dock leaves to 
keep off the rain.” 

“And what do you eat, asked 


live?” 


hop-sick so I have to hop by my- 
self!” 

“Let’s see you do it,” the pilot 
said. 

Kenny took a wobbly little hop. 
Then he took another . .. and an- 
other and another! And soon he 
didn’t wobble at all! 

. “Fine,” the pilot said. He 
shook hands with Kenny and 
went back to his plane. 

Kenny hopped over the road. 
He hopped over the railroad 
tracks. He hopped over the fence! 
He felt wonderful! 

When his mother came back 
Kenny was hopping all over the 
place! She could hardly believe 
her eyes .. . but was she proud! 

As they went hopping together 
back across the plains, Kenny told 
her all about the train-sick en- 
gineer and the car-sick driver and 
the air-sick pilot who all got well 
from learning to do things! 


Bobby, who was always interest- 
ed in things to eat. 
Oh, I eat daisy petals and clov- 
er blossoms and flower seeds.” 
“And how do you spend your 
time?” 


Well, he answered importantly 
in his little squeaky voice, “I help 
the Easter bunny and Santa 
Claus and I visit good little chil- 
dren after they are asleep at 
night and bring them pleasant 
dreams.” 

By this time Snooper had re- 
turned from chasing the rabbit 
and was sitting down listening to 
the conversation. 

“And can other people see you 
too, Ethelbert, asked Susan?” 

“No, no one but little children 
and friendly animals, and here he 
smiled at Snooper and Henri- 
etta.” 

“Don’t you get lonesome all by 
yourself under the dock leaf?” 
asked Bobby. 

“No I have some good friends,” 
answered Ethelbert. “‘“Mazie, the 
grey squirrel, Bumpy, a little toad 
who sits under the dock leaf all 

(Turn to page 59) 
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PAL FINDS A HOME 


“Mother, called opening the back 
Pay 
“Here's just what we need!” And a dirty little 


tumbled from his , said Take 


him back where you found him. We do NOT need this et ‘: 


Tears filled “G .“We doesn’t have a home. Nobody 


CATCHER 
wants him. The Pin gets him.” “Well, he could be clean- 


ed suppose,’ said “Oh yes,” brightened. ‘I'll 


scrub him and teach him tricks. May we keep him?” “We'll 


see what Daddy fasion: 4... scrubbed the 


3) vith . He named him“Pal”’ and a red 


around his a Then he gave a warm 
sleeping in his new when came 
home. agreed with ip — they DID need 


a puppy so "5 became a happy member of the family. 
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The Last Of The Condors 


Moruer CONDOR spread 
her wings and began to soar. 
From wing tip to wing tip she 
measured all of ten feet. She was 
even larger than her mate. No 
bird on earth had a greater wing- 
spread, except the albatross. 

Coasting on a current of air, 
she circled high above the rocky 
peaks of the California Sierras. 
Soon she was above even Mt. 
Whitney’s 14,500 foot peak. 

(No bird can fly higher, save 
alone the condor of the Andes). 

Below her, to the East, the 
mountains fell away abruptly to 
desert country. The summer air 
rose hot. But to the west, the 
slopes fell away to green forests 
and rushing rivers. Where would 
she find the meat she must take 
to her nestlings? 

Her mate would soon tire of 
taking his turn on the nest. 

The condor is not much of a kil- 
ler: that way, she differs from 
her kin, the falcon and the eagle. 
Condors usually eat the meat 
killed by something else. One of 
their names means “the clean- 
sers,” for they are scavenger 
birds. 

Ah! There, at the foot of a 
steep slope, Mother Condor’s 
keen eyes saw something that had 
been killed by a rock slide. Her 
keen nostrils told her it was a 
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sheep. Mutton! 
would taste! 

She folded her wings to make 
a dive for it. Then, as she neared 
the ground, she spread her wings 
and circled. To make a landing, 
she faced into the wind. Now, 
using her tail as a rudder, she 
thrust her strong feet forward, 
and clutched the meat. 

Though the sheep was heavy, 
her strong talons grasped it like 
hooks. Then, to get off the 
ground, she made quite a long 
run. Condors need a long runway 
before they are air borne. 

The great nest had been built 
in a shallow cave in the face of 
a cliff. Here there was sunshine 
in the middle of the day, and shel- 
ter from the worst winds. There 
was concealment from the moun- 
tain climbers who sometimes 
passed near. 

Only once a man had seen the 
nest. A man in a small plane that 
got off its course one day. Mother 
Condor, fortunately, had been the 
one on the nest that day, keeping 
the two big white eggs warm. 
Perhaps he hadn’t seen her. She 
had glared at him, but had made 
no sound. 

Lucky it hadn’t been Father 
Condor. For as she neared the 
nest, she could plainly see the red 
ruff—like a cushion—on his head, 


How good that 


and the ruff of downy white 
around his neck. 

A neighbor condor had been 
shot and killed, and his red and 
white feathers taken. There had 
been other shootings, too. And 
some of their condor neighbors 
had eaten the poison bait put out 
for wolves. (There were perhaps 
only fifty California condors left 
in the world). Would the time 
come when not one pair of these 
great birds remained alive?) 

Now the Mother Condor made 
a careful landing at the cave en- 
trance. The little ones were yell- 
ing for their dinner. With her 
hooked beak she tore bite sized 
pieces of the meat off for them. 
And their father took off to do his 
own hunting before it got dark. 

Then both parent birds would 
keep the babies warm through the 
night. For even in midsummer, 
the high peaks were clad with ice 
and snow, and freezing winds 
blew down canyon. 

Junior and his sister fed and 
tucked away for their naps, she 
rested. Then, when they woke, 
she gave them a flying lesson. 
Over and over she showed them— 
not how to take off, but how to 
land. That had to be the first 
thing they learned. 

They flapped their wings, but 
they only watched. Well, that 
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would at least strengthen their 
wing muscles. Some day, when 
they were stronger, they would 
get up the courage to try it. 

Had Mother Condor but known 
it, her mate was faced with dan- 
ger this very day. For the man in 
the plane had seen Father Con- 
dor. And he wanted to catch him 
alive for some zoo. Now the man 
had fenced a little mountain mea- 
dow. He had chosen a small one 
on purpose. Then he had left most 
of a deer he had shot. He would 
use the venison as bait. 

If the condor landed in the tiny 
meadow, maybe it couldn’t take 
off again. For the meadow wasn’t 
long enough for the take-off run. 
Would the great bird find itself 
trapped? 


Peep: PEE-EEP!” From 
sedge-bordered pond in the wood- 
ed pasture came the sweet love- 
calls of the tiny treefrogs. It was 
a cool evening in early April. 
Drifts of snow were still melting 
on the hillsides, and the icy water 
was trickling down into the quiet 
pond below. Nearby, in the wood- 
land bog, skunk cabbages poked 
their brown-and-green hoods up 
through the cold mud, and last 
year’s cattails stood brown and 
ragged. 

The pasture pond was a favor- 
ite haunt of spring peepers, and, 
as the warm spring sunshine 
melted the winter’s snow, they 
crawled from under their brown- 
leaf blankets and hurried to their 
meeting place. Every floating 
stick and leafy water plant held 
one of the tiny singers. The air 
was filled with their spring 
chorus, and the little lady tree- 
frogs hurriedly left their winter 
homes and joined their would-be 
mates at the pool. 

One day in early spring, little 
Mrs. Tree-Frog hopped over to a 
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In the meantime, Mother Con- 
dor waited on the nest till nearly 
sundown. Had something hap- 
pened to her mate? At last, leav- 
ing the two young birds to snug- 
gle down together, she began cir- 
cling to see what had happened. 
Now she saw him. Father Con- 
dor was circling, too. He was cir- 
cling above the tiny meadow 
where the venison lay waiting for 
him. But he must also have seen 
the fence that circled the mea- 
dow. He must know it left him 
too short a landing field. Or did 
he? Why, then, didn’t he look 
elsewhere for his meat? For if 
he landed there, he could never 
take off again. 
She need not have been afraid 


The Little Tree Frogs 


B. F. BISHOP 


shallow, stagnant pool, and there, 
on little twigs and water grasses, 
she laid her eggs. Soon after that, 
Mother and Father Tree-Frog 
left the pond and hopped away to 
the woodland. 

The little frogs knew that the 
woods were full of danger, but 
that did not worry them in the 
least. The woods were the tree- 
frogs’ home. It did not matter 
that there were many enemies 
there. This only made life more 
exciting. 

On the edge of the swampland, 
Mr. and Mrs. Tree-Frog found a 
tiny pond, which they decided to 
call their own. On the banks of 
the little pool, hepaticas flaunted 
their blue blossoms. The little 
tree-frogs loved these fragrant 
flowers and were careful to grab 
and eat any insects which 
alighted upon them. 

In the bog near by grew the 
marsh marigold. What pretty 
flowers they were. The long, hol- 
low stems were so strong that the 
little frogs could sit on them 
while singing their evening 


for him. Father Condor, with his 
sharp talons dangling like grap- 
pling hooks, was flying low, yet 
high enough to escape the fence. 
He couldn’t reach the venison 
that way, though. 

Suddenly he made a dive 
toward the very middle of the 
meadow where the meat lay. He 
dove just far enough to get his 
talons into it, without actually 
landing. Now began a great flap- 
ping of giant wings. Could he 
rise again? Yes, he had cleared 
the fence .. . and the trees that 
hemmed the meadow. He was off, 
and heading for home. 

Again one of the last of the 
condors had escaped his enemy, 
man. 


songs. If an insect alighted on 
these flowers, the little frogs’ mu- 


sic bags immediately closed, 
while they ate a lunch of sweet, 
juicy insect-meat. 

Around the tiny pond grew sev- 
eral jack-in-the-pulpits. The 
tightly-closed leaves had now un- 
folded into a pretty hood. The 
little tree-frogs loved to sit on 
these plants while they blew up 
their chin-balloons and sang their 
evening songs. 

One evening, just before sun- 
set, the little frogs heard heavy 
footsteps coming down the wood- 
land path. Quickly they hid in the 
moss and watched. Very cautious- 
ly they peeped from behind their 
shelter. In the path stood a big, 
black bear! 

He had stopped beside a jack- 
in-the-pulpit, and stood for a mo- 
ment looking at it. Then, with his 
big claws, he began to dig. Why 
was he doing this to the pretty 
flower? Little Frog felt like 
screaming at him, but all the 
noise the little peeper could make 
was his sweet, spring song. So 
he kept quiet and watched the big 
animal. 

The big, black claws broke the 
flower’s stem and then dug up the 
white root, which he ate with 
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great satisfaction. With pleased 
grunts, the old bear passed from 
flower to flower, flattening the 
stalks and digging up the roots 
and eating them. When he had 
finished and shuffled away, there 
were no _ jack - in - the - pulpits 
around the little woodland pool. 

Under a tall tree near by, some 
Dutchman’s breeches were grow- 
ing. One evening, when Little 
Peeper was perched among them, 
singing his evening song, he no- 
ticed the big tree. He decided to 
climb it. He did not often climb 
trees, even though Mother Na- 
ture had given him sticky feet so 
that he could climb if he wanted 
to. That spring evening he de- 
cided to climb to the very top of 
the old maple and have a real 
feast of insects which he knew he 
would find. So closing his little 
music bag, he started up the tree. 
Up, up, and up he went, seizing 
insects here and there under the 
bark, until he could not eat an- 
other one. 

He had just blown up his mu- 
sic bag again and opened his 
mouth to join the chorus, when he 
heard a trill which came from a 
flowering vine that was twisted 
around the old tree trunk. Little 
Peeper turned his head to listen. 
Surely that was his cousin who 
lived among the tree-branches. 
He was a little larger than Little 
Peeper, and woke up a little later 
in the springtime. 

Little Peeper decided to hop 
over to the vine from which the 
trill had seemed to come. But, 
just at that moment there was a 
whirring sound of strong wings, 
and something struck the very 
branch on which the little triller 
was sitting. Little Peeper knew 
at once that it was a hungry owl 
looking for his supper. The big 
bird had heard the triller, and 
had decided that he might as well 
eat the tender morsel. 

But what had become of Tril- 
ler? Old Mr. Owl didn’t seem to 
be able to find him. The big bird 
seemed to examine the vine care- 
fully, but no little frog could he 
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find. At last, in disgust, he flew 
away. 

It was then that Little Peeper 
crawled over to the flowering 
vine. He looked and _ looked. 
Where was Little Triller? Closer 
still went Little Peeper. Then he 
saw his little frog cousin sitting 
on one of the pink flowers that 
grew on the flowering vine. Ah! 
no wonder Mr. Owl could not see 
him for Little Triller was as pink 
as the flower on which he sat. 

Yes, Mother Nature had given 
the littl frog the power to 
change the color of his coat to 
match the color of his surround- 


ings. No wonder the old ow! could 
not see him. 

And so the spring and summer 
days went by. The little frogs had 
many adventures, but when 
freezing weather came, they 
crawled away into some safe 
place to spend the winter. Mr. 
and Mrs. Peeper buried them- 
selves under leaves and dirt. Lit- 
tle Mr. Triller crawled down deep 
into an old hollow maple. There, 
as snug and warm as could be, 
they slept, while the cold North 
Wind covered the woodland pond 
with glittering ice. 
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THE ROBIN FAMILY : Helen Strimple 
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Why are robins coming back to us now? 
Where have they been all winter? 

How can you tell a robin from other birds? 
Where do they build their nests? 

Have you seen a robin on its nest? 

With what materials do they build the nest? 
What color are the eggs? 

What do parent birds feed their babies? 


What we can do to help the robins and other bird friends: 
Keep away from nests. 
If you find young fledgling out of nest and in danger, carefully put it 
on low tree or in shrubs near nest and parents will find it. 
Keep bird bath filled with fresh water. 
APRIL, 1956 


WHEN WILL THE WORLD 
BE MINE — by Miriam Schlein, 
Lithographs by Jean Charlet; 
Published by William R. Scott, 
Inc. Price $2.25 

Miriam Schlein has added an- 

other delightful contribution to 
children’s literature. It’s the story 
of a little Snowshoe Rabbit who 
wonders about all the things he 
sees and hears. His mother tries 
to teach him how all the world is 
his to use and enjoy. It is a mov- 
ing little book with an excellent 
psychological background. For 
children too, want the world to 
be theirs. As they grow, they 
learn more about the world 
around them. It is this knowledge 
that keeps them adjusted to liv- 
ing in their world just as the rab- 
bit’s big snowshoe paws and va- 
rying colored coat adapts him 
to his world. We recommend this 
little book highly to all small 
children. 
OPERA WORLD — by Daniel 
Blum with 250 half-tone illustra- 
tions; Published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, Price $6.00. 

To teachers who love opera and 
to those who wish to extend their 
love of music, this late book by 
Daniel Blum is surely a must. It 
not only gives a full record of 
1952-53 and 1953-54 seasons at 
the Metropolitan, the City Center, 
and the San Francisco Opera but 
it offers copious and outstanding 
illustrations of the new produc- 
tions and leading singers. The 
illustrations alone, we believe, are 
worth the price of the book. Then 
there are interesting and authen- 
tic articles on the seasons of the 
leading American opera compa- 
nies, as well as authoritative ar- 
ticles on opera in Europe, includ- 
ing accounts of the leading music 
festivals. 

Mr. Blum who is well known 
for his illustrated book on The 
American Theater, has certainly 
brought to life in The Opera 
World—all the excitement, glam- 
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Books in Review 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


our and beauty of opera at its 
best. We recommend the book 
most highly particularly to teach- 
ers of music in Secondary and 
High Schools. 


I LIKE RED — written and il- 
lustrated by Robert Bright; Pub- 
lished by Doubleday and Co; 
Price $1.50. 

We know that all little red 
heads will adore this book. In 
fact, we’ve tried it out on the 
blackheads, tow-heads and brown 
heads, and they love it, too. 

It is a charming story about a 
little red head called Janey who 
doesn’t at first quite accept her 
red hair. But when you read 
about all she thinks and does and 
sees because her hair is red, you, 
too, will know why she likes red. 
The text is crisp, original and na- 
tural. The illustrations are real- 
istic and childlike. 


PARENTS AND CHILDREN 
— by C. W. Valentine; Published 
by Philosophical Library, New 
York; Price $3.75. 

This book is truly a fine contri- 
bution for parents, teachers, psy- 
chiatric social workers, religious 
workers, children’s welfare offi- 
cers and nurses. The book is divi- 
ded into 6 parts: 

I. Introduction 

II. Some Basic Motives and 
Influences on Conduct 

III. Unconscious’ Influences 
and Abnormal Reactions 

IV. General Intelligence and 
Special Abilities 

V. Stages of Development of 
the Child 

VI. Further Main Problems of 
School and Home 

The book intelligently and real- 
istically, deals with the earliest 
problems feeding, weaning, 
sleep, etc; it then goes on to early 
discipline, first school difficulties, 
and adolescence. The great indi- 
vidual differences in children are 
understandingly stressed so that 
parents will not be so ready to 


imagine behavior to be abnormal. 
It also seeks to help parents to 
understand themselves in their 
attitude toward their children. 
Prof. Valentine has already es- 
tablished himself as a leading au- 
thority in this country on child 
psychology applied to early train- 
ing. This book is a Must for pa- 
rents who need help and advice 
in bringing up their children and 
who are disturbed and puzzled 
by the obscure and often contra- 
dictory assertions of child psy- 
chologists. 


ONE STEP, TWO — by Char- 
lotte Zolotow; Pictures by Roger 
Duvoisin; Published by Lothrop, 
Lee and Shepard Co. Inc. Price 
$2.00 

This is one of the most attrac- 
tive of picture books. It is a little 
child’s exploration of the world 
— with all of its excitement and 
wonder for the little two year 
old. The lovely spring walk in this 
book is a beautiful Voyage of 
Discovery. 
ONE STEP, TWO is set in large 
type that may encourage begin- 
ning readers to take over the 
Story hour for the younger child- 
ren. The illustrations are child 
like, natural, and most artistic. 


COUNTRY SCHOOL — by Jer- 
rold Beim; Illustrated by Louis 
Darling; Published by William 
Morrow and Co. Price $2.00 

This is a very charming story 
of a little boy named Tony who 
has longed to attend a little rural 
school near his home. But with 
the closing of the two-room 
school, Tony finds he must attend 
a brand new modern school big 
enough to hold a dozen little 
schools. Tony felt almost lost 
when Mother left him at the great 
big school where bells clanged 
suddenly and mysteriously. Then 
Tony found someone who was 
more frightened than he. Through 
finding this someone and helping 
her, Tony discovered a friendly 
new world, adventurous and sat- 
isfying. Both Jerrold Beim and 
Louis Darling have recreated a 
dramatic and important event in 
a child’s every day life. 
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MISTER BOSS — by Jerrold 
Beim; illustrated by Tracy Sug- 
arman (Morrow Junior Books). 
Price $2.00. 


Only a very understanding pa- 
rent could have written this hu- 
morous story of a small boy’s 
frustrations. Bruce, the small boy 
is sure his parents do nothing but 
“boss, boss boss.” You wouldn’t 
like it if I bossed you all day,” he 
said. And then to his surprise his 
parents decided to let him be the 
boss, for one entire day. He had 
a wonderful time until — — a 
very disconcerting ending came to 
his most unusual day. The psy- 
chology expressed in the book is 
excellent, the pictures are strik- 
ing and meaningful. 


THE READING KIT, by Dr. 
Walter Dearborn and Dr. Philip 
W. Johnston; Illustrated by Bon- 
nie and Bill Rutherford. Pub- 
lished by Simon and Schuster, 
Price $4.95. 


We have seen The Reading Kit 
recently published by Simon 
and Schuster, in use with num- 
erous children who sadly needed 
help in Reading and in each 
case it has worked. It not 
only brings results but much joy 
to the children who have the fun 
of using it. We recommend it 
highly for teachers of reading. 
The Kit includes Books — “Help- 
ing You All to Read Better,” 
“Words,” “Stories and Games,” 
“A Picture Reading Book’; Word 
Cards — Picture Word Cards, 
Sight Word Cards; Games — Pin 
Wheel, Word Baseball, On the 
Superhighway, Word Bingo. We 
feel that the materials included in 
the Kit are based on sound educa- 
tional principles. They challenge 
the child’s interest, his respon- 
siveness, and his desire to read 
better. The book, Stories and 
Games, is especially helpful. The 
games are original, full of moti- 
vation and “do it” pages in which 
the child must read directions and 
do as requested. 

Any teacher will find The Read- 
ing Kit not only complete with 
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reading devices of numerous 
kinds, but correlated with the 
teaching of handwriting, arith- 
metic, Language, Spelling, Story- 
telling, Music. We recommend 
the set most highly. An exceed- 
ingly Good Buy for the Money! 


THE LIVING DESERT, by Jane 
Werner and the staff of Walt Dis- 
ney Studio; based on the film nar- 
ration by Alger-Hibber-Sears; 
published by Simon and Schuster. 
Price $2.95. 


This is a brilliant, exciting, 
completely factual story of the 
teeming plant and animal life of 
our western deserts, the first of 
Walt Disney’s True Life Adven- 
ture books, it is based on the mo- 
tion picture, The Living Desert. 
The text and brilliant color photo- 
graphs will be perfectly fascinat- 
ing to children of all ages. The 
book introduces them to the dead- 
ly Gila monster, the Rattler and 


. King Snake, the furry eight- 


legged Tarantula, the  bright- 
eyed Kangaroo rat, beetles, blink- 
ing owls and all the rest. The 
book is a real education to chil- 
dren. We recommend its use most 
highly. 


BRIGHT SUMMER, by Ernie 
Rydberg; illustrated by Vera Ne- 
ville; published by Longmans 
Green & Co. Price $2.50. 

The title is just what one would 
expect this book to have. Indeed, 
the entire atmosphere of the story 
radiates the joy of living and 
beautiful human _ relationships, 
which is most refreshing in this 
present topsy-turvy world. Both 
boys and girls will delight in the 
story of eleven year old Teresita 
and her family. They will love the 
human element of the story and 
the beautifully drawn characters. 
They will learn a good bit about 
the orange, lemon, walnut groves 
of California and the activities 
found there. We recommend the 
story highly for both boys and 
girls and assure them they will 
never forget the thoughtfulness 
and richness of life expressed in 
this story. 


THE COOK-A-MEAL COOK 
BOOK, by Garel Clark; pictures 
by Leonard Kessler; published by 
William R. Scott, Inc. Price $2.50. 


To every small girl who likes 
to cook (and what girl doesn’t) 
this book will prove a complete 
joy. The text is presented in a 
simple, clear, and concise way. 
Instead of cramming the book 
with a great deal of theory about 
cooking, the author has limited 
the text to five basic foods — 
chopped beef, eggs, chicken, ham, 
and macaroni, offering several 
simple recipes for each. The in- 
triguing pictures add a great deal 
to the understanding of the text. 
It is a very good follow up to the 
author’s most successful Let’s 
Start Cooking. We recommend 
the book highly to both boys and 
girls who enjoy cooking. 


Ethelbert and the Twins 
(From page 52) 


day and catches flies and spiders 
for his meals, Pinkie Hare a 
white rabbit and Curley a fat 
brown caterpillar. They all visit 
with me and we talk about all 
kinds of things.” 

“Do you think they would talk 
to us too, asked Susan, wist- 
fully?” 

“T don’t know,” said Ethelbert, 
“they are very shy with strangers 
but I shall ask them for you.” 

Susan was afraid any moment 
Ethelbert would become fright- 
ened and disappear so she talked 
very softly and told Snooper and 
Henrietta to sit very still. 

Ethelbert’s eyes twinkled. “You 
needn’t be worried about your 
dog and your cat,” he said. “We 
have been friends for a long time. 
In fact they told me about you 
and Bobby long ago, and about 
what nice children you are. I was 
just waiting to get acquainted 
with you.” 

Susan and Bobby were amazed 
when they heard this. To think 


(Turn to page 60) 
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Ethelbert and the Twins 
(From page 59) 


Snooper and Henrietta had kept 
this secret to themselves all this 
time! 

Susan said, “I’m sorry I don’t 
have a cooky for you, Ethelbert. 
My mother makes very good 
cookies.” 

“Oh, that’s perfectly alright.” 
Ethelbert was very polite. “I just 
had my breakfast a little while 
ago.” 

Bobby had been very quiet for 
him, now he said, “After this, 
Ethelbert when we dream at 
night we will know it is you who 
has come to visit us.” 

“T hope we shall see you again,” 
said Susan. 

“Oh, you will. I am always 
around when the weather is 
nice.” 

Just then a farmer on a load 
of hay drove by. The children 
looked up and when they looked 
back again Ethelbert was gone. 

Then Susan and Bobby and 
Snooper and Henrietta all turned 
back towards home, walking very 
slowly. 

“He was a cute little guy,” said 
Bobby. 

“Yes,” said Susan, “I hope we 
shall see him again.” 

Then they all scampered off for 
home to tell the great news. 


Does Your Child Like to Read 
(From page 9) 


bergh through the air, with Cook, 
Darwin, and Stevenson into the 
South Seas, with Jordan through 
the Alps. Through their reading 
they are reliving new and fresh 
and vital experiences and are ac- 
quiring new understanding. 
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Our children at school are vol- 
untarily stepping to the black- 
board and signing up for a report 
to be given before the class or 
some thrilling adventure story 
they have enjoyed and which they 
wish to share with members of 
their group. They appreciate that 
it means a careful and interesting 
planning of that particular report 
or review or character sketch, so 
that every single child in the 
room may wish to read the book. 
The teacher and children together 
plan interesting ways of present- 
ing their outside reading to the 
group, the treating of long mate- 
rial, the keeping the discussion 
period vital and varied in scope. 

Some days each child may make 
a brief report of the most excit- 
ing event he has found in his 
reading for the week. Other days, 
the children may give vivid pic- 
ture stories as to WHERE their 
story happened or interesting 
character sketches of the people 
who play prominent parts in the 
story. 

Then again, there may be chil- 
dren who wish to show, through 
the arts, some of the high spots 
of the reading so they make in- 
teresting pictures for peep shows 
in a movie or a classroom mural. 
Other days the teacher turns the 
children’s attention to more for- 
mal contributions, letting the 
children make simple outlines of 
the various stories, list the im- 
portant events, make another end- 
ing to the story, turn the narra- 
tive into a simple play or name 
the characters with words des- 
cribing each. 

Short, Concise 
Sales Talks 

And still other days, the child- 
ren may turn their outside read- 
ing period into “a selling game,” 
trying their best to make a book 
so interesting through a short 
concise sales talk that the child- 
ren will all want to read the book 
and meet its characters. 

Adaptations of these methods 
to the needs of home and home 
conversation might be worked out 
by parents. In any case parents 


may be glad to know how the 
old-fashioned “book report” has 
changed in many schools to a 
variety of fascinating ways 
whereby the child may share 
what he enjoys. 


In London with Don and Ruth 
(From page 36) 

“T remember reading’ that 
Dickens spent many evenings in 
the reading room of the British 
Museum. Let’s plan to spend 
some time there after we see the 
Dickens House, as they are both 
in Bloomsbury. In his old home 
are a Dickens library and manu- 
scripts, letters, and other re- 
minders of the novelist as well as 
his study with the reading desk 
and other furniture he used.” 

The British Museum is the 
world’s largest museum with all 
kinds of books, medals, curiosi- 
ties, manuscripts, coins, and an- 
tiquities. Its library has the right 
to one copy of every publication 
printed in England and its impos- 
ing domed reading room is used 
by scholars from all over the 
world. Its print room is famous. 

With the children Mr. and Mrs. 
Allen knew that they could not 
stay as long as they liked; so they 
decided to see a little of three 
marvelous exhibits. First, they 
went to the Southern Egyptian 
Gallery which has the famous Ro- 
setta stone, with its lettering of 
Greek and Egyptian characters. It 
was this stone which furnished 
the information that made it pos- 
sible for scholars to read the lan- 
guage of the Egyptians. Inscrip- 
tions on granite columns thou- 
sands of years old and on old 
wooden statues and the history of 
these early days were made clear 
and plain. 

Second, they saw the Elgin 
Marbles which were brought 
from Athens, Greece by the Earl 
of Elgin one hundred fifty years 
ago. He sold them to the English 
government for half what was 
paid for them. They consist of re- 
liefs, statues, and yards of a 
frieze. This frieze represents in 
low relief a procession of men, 
women, and horses, chariots, and 
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animals for sacrifice, all going to 
celebrate the festival of Athena. 

Third, they went to the King 
Edward VII Galleries on the 
north side which are a priceless 
and easily understood sample 
room to the overwhelming col- 
lections of the rest of the Mu- 
seum. Before they left they stood 
quietly in front of Magna Carta, 
read a bit of Captain Scott’s An- 
tarctic diary and the last pages of 
Nelson’s log book. And looked at 
what Don and Ruth liked best — 
the original manuscript of “Alice 
in Wonderland.” 

“It would take years to see all 
that is here. I must come back,” 
vowed Aunt Helen as they walked 
the three quiet blocks from the 
Museum to their hotel — the 
Ivanhoe. 

The day the Allen’s went down 
the Thames River on a motor boat 
was a thrilling one! Next month 
go with Don and Ruth on this 
trip and others about London as 
they feed the pigeons in Trafal- 
gar Square, admire the ravens, 
large as ducks, on the green of 
the Tower of London, get lost in 
Westminster Abbey, and ride the 
Underground to Picadilly Circus! 


Wampum Meant More 
Than Money 


(From Page 11) 


and he could read the stories 
from them. The Keeper of the 
Belts could remember from the 
way the beads were placed in the 
designs just what had happened. 

When he read the story he 
would hold the belt up and point 
to a certain design or bead. Then 
he would talk about some special 
part of a treaty or a battle. 

These belts were kept by the 
tribal chief. They were worth 
money too. The chief was the tri- 
bal treasurer and record keeper. 

One famous chief was named 
King Philip. He had a coat cov- 
ered with wampum. When he 
needed money he cut off a piece 
of his coat. He gave his friends 
pieces of his coat as valuable pre- 
sents. The Iriquois Indians of 
New York had kept their wam- 
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pum belts and records until just 
a few years ago. They appointed 
the State Museum as Keeper of 
the Records. 


Wampum Used as Ornaments 

The Indians used wampum to 
decorate their clothes. Strings of 
wampum were used as beads. 

Belts and scarves were orna- 
mented with the white and purple 
beads. 

This was a good way for the 
Indians to keep their money safe. 

After studying about wampum 
the children wanted to make some 
strands and belts. They decided 
it was too long and difficult a task 
to try to make real wampum 
beads. They found a substitute in 
macaroni. 

The short length macaroni was 
painted white and purple. They 
used heavy water colors. It was 
strung on heavy cord and made 
effective Indian beads. 

A commercial product is also 


. available in many colors. These 


were also strung on heavy white 
cord and made nice accessories 
for the Indian costumes used in 
the final lesson on wampum, 
which was on its use for orna- 
ments. 

The children also designed 
some belts and tribal records us- 
ing Indian picture methods. One 
of the pictures told of thé white 
man and the Indian signing a 
treaty. Their homes are shown 
at the top of the design, far away 
from the men. 

In the other picture two In- 
dians sign a treaty. Smoke signals 
show in the mountains. Rain falls 
in the valley. The treaty is about 
horses and game. 


Helpful books: 


Indians of the Longhouse, 
Sonia Bleeker, William Morrow 
& Co. N. Y. 1950.; How the In- 
dians Lived, Frances R. Dear- 
born, Ginn & Co. Boston, 1927.; 
Indians of the Wigwams, T. and 
E. Deming, Whitman & Co., Chic- 
ago, 1938.; The Real Book of In- 
dians. M. Gorham. Garden City 
Books, Garden City, N. Y. 1953.; 
American Indians. Frederick 
Starr, Heath & Co. Boston, 1926. 
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(ST GRADE 


START little hands off right with Eagle 
Alpha. Primary authorities recommend 
its big wood shaft to prevent finger 
cramping . . . its thick, soft lead to mini- 
mize writing effort. 


Eland grade 


CONTINUE the good work with Eagle 
Practice . .. intermediate between Alpha 
and a normal writing pencil in size of 
wood and in thickness and softness of 
lead. 


COMPLETE the training with a quality 
Eagle pencil of standard diameter. Its 
strong, smooth, durable lead will en- 
courage a legible script that will serve 
your students well throughout their lives. 


* 
for samples, write to EAGLE 4 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
703 East 13th St., New York City *® 
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“Oh, my feet! 


in your feet 
can put 
lines in 
your face! 


When tired, aching 
feet make your face 
look tense and drawn, 
those pain-lines may 
soon become old-look- 
ing wrinkles—there to stay! 
At the first sign of foot fatigue, 
rub your feet with Absorbine Jr. 


Quickly, gently, Absorbine Jr. 
soothes, cools. It makes your feet feel 
better, you feel better . . . and your 
face shows it! Get Absorbine Jr. 
wherever drugs are sold. 

. W.F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


“6110” 


EASEL 
BRUSHES 


POINTED 


FINEST 
CAMEL HAIR 


poster 
tempera 
e show card 


Long 
Handle 


in class rooms 


Size: 
Length: ¥, 


Each: 12 
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WRITE TO YOUR SUPPLY DEALER 


FOR LUDOLFS LIBERTS’ BOOKLET: 
“OIL PAINTING” 


‘MM. GRUMBACHER. 


487 West 33rd St. "* New York 1,N. ¥. 
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Teaching Aids Department 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


Cut out the coupons and mail in one envelope to: 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD Coupon Service, Springfield 2, Mass. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
School & College Service 


Please send me a free “Teacher’s Kit on Railroad Transportation,” 
including one set of 56 photo-reproductions. One copy only per 
in-service teacher not previously supplied. 


WONDER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Please send me your full color illustration sheet showing the four dif- 
ferent types of Wonder Horses — and including description. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY 


Please send me your free educational booklet, “Your Pencil Sharp- 
ener,” which tells how to improve the use of pencil sharpeners in 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Please send me a free sample of Dixon Pencils especially designed for 
the primary grades. (This offer limited to Educators only.) 


PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


Please send me your 56-page Catalogue, 1600 small illustrations and 
sample pictures. I enclose 25¢. 


M. GRUMBACHER, INC. 


Please send me your 16-page booklet, with color chart, “Oil Painting,” 
wet-on-wet, by Ludolf Liberts. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Please send me your wonderful full color instructive folder entitled 
“Modeling with Clay.” 
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The Little People 
Bring The Spring 


SHEILA STINSON 


Last night the little people 
came 

From far beyond the hill 

And worked like beavers all 
night long 

With energy and skill. 

They called the crocuses to 
wake 

And touched brown shrubs 
with green, 

They dug around the roots of 
trees’ - 

And planted seeds between. 

Their tinkling laughter filled 
the air 

And made the bluebells ring 

And when the children woke 
next day 

They found that it was spring! 


Children Need to Feel at Home 
(From page 20) 


and “feeling at home.” The visi- 


tor says, “This would be an easy 
place to teach. All of the children 
are good and interested.” 

If this happens in a school or 
in a home one can be sure that 
effort was made by the teacher 
in the school or the parents in the 
home. No one child by his con- 
duct, or aggressiveness can domi- 
nate a situation so that other 
children are left out. It has taken 
much skillful guidance to keep 
this from happening in the school- 


room. Sometimes a child at the 
end of the art class hides ten or 
twelve of the best brushes in his 
little cupboard. When he does this 
all children in other classes are 
handicapped. Sometimes he puts 
bottles in his cupboard and neg- 
lects to put covers on the 
bottles. When he comes to art 
three days later the paints are 
too hard for him to use and he 
has wasted good paint which 
other children appreciate. Each 
needs to consider the rights of 
others. 

If a child is rejected by others 
in a family or school group the 
parent or teacher have to face 
the problem and do something 
about it. Some of our parents 
have solved the difficulty in a 
family by sending the aggiessor 
to a boarding school out of town 
to give the rejected child a 
chance. The teacher cannot usual- 
ly dispose of her problem that 
easily. Often she needs to talk to 
other teachers who have known 
the child in previous grades. Some 
teachers seem to have genius in 
working things out so that an- 
other popular child works on a 
small committee with the re- 
jected child and a _ friendship 
builds up. Several times in our 
school a mother of a popular child 
helped by including the rejected 
child in parties and week end 
trips. If the problem is deep 

(Turn to page 64) 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
Education Department 
Please send me samples of your graduated series of pencils recom- 


mended by primary authorities to develop better handwriting. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Please send me your wonderful full color folder entitled “Getting the 


Most Out of Crayons.” 


ROCKY IMT TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


410 US. Nat BANn BLOG DENVER, COLO 


APRIL, 1956 


Kindergarten and Primary Teachers 


In Great Demand and Receive Highest Salaries. Free 
Enrollment. Largest in West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 
ENROLL NOW. We'll place you promptly. 


USE THE PERRY PICTURES 
AS AIDS 
IN YOUR SCHOOL WORK 


These lovely sepia copies of famous art 
subjects, children, animals, etc., are 
ONLY TWO CENTS each for 30 or 
more, size 5!/2 x 8. Recommended by 
hundreds of teachers. Always popular, 
always interesting to children of all 
ages. Send 60 cents for a set of 30 
TODAY. 


For BIRD STUDY: 25 pictures of common 
birds in colors, size 7 x 9, for $1.00. Or a set 
of 25 animal pictures. Interesting and in- 
structive. 


56-page CATALOGUE with 1600 small illustra- 
tions in it and sample pictures for 25 cents. 


The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 5, Malden, Mass. 


Teachers: College, Secondary, Elemen- 
tary, mear degree acceptable in Elem. 
Many vacancies, excellent salaries. Send 
qualifications to Cline Teachers Agency, 
Box 607, East Lansing, Mich. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 
CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LTD. 
Hendry Division 
146 Kendal Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario Canada 
Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


Prompt Service for the Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City at all times. 


Write for Catalog 
HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
1020-22 Oak St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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Children Need to Feel at Home 
(From page 63) 

seated the child may need a Psy- 

chiatrist to help him while he is 

still young enough to improve. 

The teacher who has informal 
feeling in her classroom discovers 
problems which other teachers do 
not notice. In a regimented class 
room no child dares deviate from 
an established pattern in the class 
room. When he gets out of the 
class room he resents what he 
has been through. 

Investigations in advanced edu- 
cation departments are finding 
this. Some students of 6th grade 
age have been top students in 
academic subjects, gym, art, mu- 
sic, shop and dramatics and tops 
in cooperation so that a school 
describes them in the words, “He 
is a wonderful child.” “He is sup- 
erior.” These children were given 
a questionaire and also individual 
conferences. They resented the 
fact that they had been forced to 
be “superior” as the school had 
termed them. These investiga- 
tions are giving food for thought. 

Observations and tests seem to 
prove that children must feel at 
home in school if we can agree 
that the school is functioning at 
its best. 

People say, “This can’t be done 
in over-crowded schools.” Perhaps 
this is true. The country can well 
afford to spend money to have 
classrooms with smaller enroll- 
ment if by so doing many child- 
ren are saved from vandalism 
which destroys millions of dollars 
worth of property every year. In 
one school one evening $100,000 
worth of property was destroyed 
by teen agers who evidently re- 
sented their school. 


Notes from your Audio-Visual 
(From page 21) 

job. The film strips were a group 

of elementary folk tales. These 

included The Three Bears, The 


Sweet Porridge, The Golden 
Goose, The Three Little Pigs, Bil- 
ly Goats Gruff and the Three 
Spinners. The series was used in 
a unique manner to help the read- 
ing program in this school. First 
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the teacher showed the strips and 
read the captions to the pupils. 
Then they read the stories in 
books as a classroom group read- 
ing project. Then the teacher 
again showed the film strip and 
the children were asked to find 
passages in the books that could 
be used to describe the pictures. 
Thus we had material that helped 
in many ways. It built vocabulary. 
It created a distinct correlation 
between the printed word and the 
picture. Most important, it taught 
the child how to create mental 
pictures from the words he read. 


For the fourth grade and up 
we have seen the very colorful 
and most authentic film strips 
now being produced by Enrich- 
ment Co. of New York. Those of 
you that are familiar with the 
famous Landmark Books will 
easily recognize these titles be- 
cause all strips are based on this 
collection of books. They are ex- 
cellent for study of American 
History and will add much to the 
Social Studies Unit. Six titles 
have been released and they cover 
such subjects as Paul Revere and 
the Minute Men, The Winter at 
Valley Forge, Our Independence 
and the Constitution, The Louisi- 
anna Purchase, Lewis and Clark 
Expedition and the California 
Gold Rush. Aside from their 
value in history they can also be 
used to encourage reading and 
to help your slow readers gain a 
desire to explore the books on 
these subjects. 

Now with spring in the air 
your A-V Consultant is about to 
turn the tables on all of you. For 
a long time we have been telling 
you that we have information 
available for all of you about this 
and that in the A-V field. Well, 
that is still in effect. We have col- 
lected a large library of catalogs, 
information sheets and data 
about records, films, film strips 
and equipment. It is all yours just 
for the asking. The AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD offices tell me your 
requests as soon as you send them 
in and we are glad to see that you 
receive the material promptly. 


This time however we are going 
to ask all of you a question. A 
number of teachers have asked me 
about using Flannel Boards. I 
have told them what I know but 
there must be much more. If you 
have had any experience in the 
use of this Visual Aid would you 
please send us some notes and tell 
us about your experiences with 
the flannel board. How do you 
use it? What creative value do 
you find? How do you correlate 
it with any other facts? If you 
have any pictures available we 
would appreciate seeing them. 
Please do send us some informa- 
tion on the Flannel Board, its con- 
struction and uses so that we can 
pass it on to those who are asking 
about it. Now we’re off to take a 
trip through the New England 
states and hope to be back in time 
to bring you some more news next 
month. 


Art Activities with Animals 

(From page 32) 
The elephants were made of gray 
construction paper, mounted up- 
on pink, with the green grass 
curled corresponding to the ele- 
phant’s trunk. The ears folded 
forward. 

The monkeys were made of 
brown art paper, white face, yel- 
low banana, with the black trunk 
of a palm tree in the background. 
The green branches of the tree 
were folded as were the monkey’s 
ears and arms to have the title 
3-D. The whole was mounted up- 
on orange construction paper. 

The lion was made of orange 
colored paper with black eyes and 
whiskers. The body was made of 
two straight pieces of paper, 
folded and pinned in a circle, to a 
purple background. 

The magic of color was found 
when the children colored a piece 
of paper with a light color and 
over this colored black. Next an 
animal was scratched on the pa- 
per with the blunt side of the 
child’s scissors. An attractive 
picture was made of an animal in 
the center with a black back- 
ground. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
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3-D HISTORY 
‘Twas the 19th of April 
'75 when Paul Revere rode 
to immortality. The Revolution 
had begun . . . How alive, how real 
history seems as children become 
part of the era, shaping history 
itself in PLASTELINE Model- 
ing Clay. 


PLASTELINE 
A Traditionally Quality Modeling Material of Unsurpassed Prestige 


Write for Free Circular 
‘*Modeling With Clay’’ 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Dept. AC-90 Springfield 2, Mass. 


PLASTELINE 


ne 


...add a gay exciting 
third dimension 
to teaching 


PLASTELINE Modeling Clay Projects 
make any subject . . . History, 
Geography, English, Mathematics 
or Art more alive, more exciting 
and more easily understood. In 
working with their hands, in all 
three dimensions, youngsters as- 
similate more easily, and retain 
longer, those things they are ex- 
pected to learn and know. 


PLASTELINE, perfection among all 
modeling materials, is 


@ Convenient—Four Ib. rolls 
to a box, ready for instant use. 


@ Economical—Retains plasticity 
—stays fresh and usable for 
years. 


@ Pliable—Easily manipulated 
by tiny hands. 


@ Firm—tThough easily molded it holds its 


®@ Stainless—Washes easily from hands and 
clothes. 


@ Non-Toxic—Contains pure non-toxic ingredients. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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MILTON BRADLEY 
Poster Colors 


The Zuality You Ned 
for Results You Seek! 


Art was first introduced in the Public School Systems of the United States in 
the City of Boston, Massachusetts in 1821. From this point on, as in many a worth- 
while endeavor, art education has grown both in magnitude and in importance. 


Mr. Milton Bradley contributed greatly to raising the stature and spread 
of art throughout the country in his setting up of color standards in cooperation . 
with leading educators. 


In 1885 he made his first contribution to color education when he developed ~ 
the Bradley Color Wheel. After intensive study and research, the six basic 
colors or palette were adopted as a standard and to this day are universally 
used in public schools as the accepted assortment for art work. 


Milton Bradley Company has followed through on Mr. Bradley's pro- 
gressive policies which stressed the importance of keeping abreast of the 
trends and changes in the teaching of art in the schools of our country. Close - 
to a century later, this company produces products which meet the require- . 
ments of an art program which has the responsibility of teaching the child 
not only to express himself, but also to develop art consciousness that will 
be his throughout life. 


Creative effort, self expression and satisfying results are stimulated by 
using Milton Bradley Poster Colors. These Poster Colors are brilliant in color 
end gollon jors—in 24 colors, and because of the use of pigments superior in quality and quantity and 
because these finely ground pigments are completely blended with other 
superior ingredients, Milton Bradley Poster Colors produce the finest results. 
They flow freely, dry quickly and smoothly without streaking and give one- 
stroke coverage. Chipping, peeling and bleeding are eliminated because of 
their greater elasticity and opacity. In short, they, like all other Milton Bradley 
art materials, supply the quality you need for the results you seek. 


SPECIFY MILTON BRADLEY ART MATERIALS 


FOR MORE INFORMATION WRITE FOR OUR POSTER COLOR 
Yrs CIRCULAR AND OUR BROCHURE ON SCHOOL ART FURNITURE 


VIVITONE POWDER COLORS—The very 


quality and economy—in 12 colors. 74 PARK STREET SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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